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DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy 
Guide to Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 





tains 172 pages, the late eminent 
author, ob- 
served :---"' J/ will be an incalculable 


Sheridan Knowles, 


boon to every person who can read 
yy 
and think.” 


CROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi.» 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England, Author of the 
** Anti-Lancet.” 


It has been used with the most signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


@@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘* DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can 
be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








ee 
-peund note, fred snd 
BENNETT’S LADY’S 


safe pe 

i GOL at WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 
tight, damp tight, and d@t tight., 65, Cheap- 


IN omens for a 
Wat one 


side, London. chains ,at manufac- 

turers’ prices. P.O.O. Jobn nett. 
Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs. 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 


and dials, from 20 to 30 
Biwerr ’"S MODEL WATCH 

Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 
economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of ect time. 

In Silver, ( or old Cases. 

Guineas, Horizontal Escapement Guineas 

3tos. ( jewelled in 4, 6, or8 holes. 5 to 12. 
London-made Lever 
Escapement, jewelled in 10 to 12. 
4, 6, 8, or 10 holes. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


5 to ro. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO. 
67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. ’ 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
MILBURN’S PATENT NOISELESS 


REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL. 


This is the only Cowl as yet in the market which cures the down draught of ALL 
Smoky Chimneys. It is almost impossible to say too much in its praise.. Placed in 
the most trying situations, it has never been known to fail. Great care is used‘in the 
construction of its internal fittings, which, being made of Copper and Brass, will last‘a 
generation. It is not at all liable to get out 
of order, and is made so strong that it will 
stand the torce of a hurricane; in fact, increased 
action of a storm only increases its’ efficiencys 
It is perfectly noiseless; is easily swept—the 
shaft being free from obstruction. to the ‘swe 
machine—the head cleaning itself ; a heavy: fi 
of snow does not impede its action, neither is it 
affected by frost. In case of the chimmey taking 
fire it would remain uninjured, being made*fire- 
proof, and the oil-box requires replenishing with 
oil only once in four years. 


Made in Galvanised Iron, with Copper Fire- 

=3 proof Oil Box. Delivered FREE to any Railway 

= Station in England and Wales. Cam be fixed by 
any Builder. Price £3 10s. 


, From the Most Noble the Marguis or Anxzssury, KG. 
To Mr. Milbura. London, April 18th, 18}3. 

i Sr,—I have great pleasure in adding my name to 
= many other testimonials you have received in favour of 
- your new Chimney Cowl, which has proved a complete 
= j3uccess, both at Savernake and at houses in. London, - 
where Lad: Ailesbury and I have recommended .it.— 

Yours faithrally, AILESBURY, 
From the Most Noble the Marquis oF Batn. 
48, Berkeley Square, London, June roth, 1873. 
S1r,—I have great pleasure in informing you that your 
New Chimney Cowl which has been put up here has 
proved a complete success, so fay as we have had time te 
judge. I have ordered some for emeemetts * ya 
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Psat Mae RRR 7°Mir. Joseph Milburn, Marlborough — 
UPWARDS OF FOUR THOUSAND IN USE. 


Adopted at Osborne, Eaton Hall, Longleat, Savernake, Mulgrave Castle, and Mansions of the 


gf spl ty > The Architect, Building News, Builders’ Reporter, 


Engineering Times, The Sportsman, Englishwoman’ s Domestic Magazine, Young Englishwoman, 
Bnitish Trade Fournal, and Implement Review. 


This Cowl.has no Archimedean Screw, which prevents sweeping. 
Address; J. MILBURN, Northumberland Works, MA RLBOROUGH. 











| DR. T NICHOLS, 9, Museum Street, 


London, w., sends books a, post at 
the following prices — ‘ ‘Human Physiology,” 
Beha- 


58. 6d. ; “ Esoteric Antheep tiny - Ss.3 * 
viour,”’ 2s. 6d. ; “‘ Forty Y American Life, - 
| ss. ~¥ nod Woman’ s Workin Water Cure,”’ 1s., 
cloth rs. 6d.; “‘ Herald of Health,” Vol. I. rs. 3d., 
| cloth as.; “ How to Live = _ nce a-day,” 6d. 
These are all gt books. P.O.O. to Great 
| Russell St. or Stamps, and get ~~ by return post. 


oe a ; or, The State and Abode 
| of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BRARTLE, D.D., Principal of Freshfield College, 
| Liverpool. Fifth Edition, 
“* A book of profound ond @ thrilling interest.”— 
Christian Age. 
London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


A. OLDROYD, 


LEYTON, LONDON, E., 


: | 
SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES | MANUFACTURER OF TOBACCO POUCHES 
FOR THE MILLION. With any Name in Raised Letters. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
' tories, &c., built to architect's plans, or designs Can be obtained direct from the Maker at the 
pespered and estimates given to rough sketches, | following prices, on receipt of stamps or P.O.O.: 
sizes required. eating apparatus fixed | No. 3, price 2s. od., will take a name of 9 letters. 
5 ~~ & Morton, 14, Tichborne | ,, 4, ,, 25.6. 4, as aes 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A ] a i a a <a ~ ss es 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. ki oa oe of 4 


All Names to be sent in Reman Capitals 


¢ ‘SMOKY CHIMNEYS! AGENT FOR THE ALGERIAN CIGARS. 























Mur Chimney Tops never } ong to cure the most Price List sent on application. 
in ate chimneys. We fix them anywhere, 
Gavecarsne Fay’) orseadthemtoallpacsos | PERFECTION OF DENTISTRY. 
EATON & CO., SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON. 
126, Steel House Lane, Birmingham. BUCK & SON’S 








“DR. WIGHOLS’ FOOD OF WEALTH. ~ | rere kaze exh, imalnd mateo 
ee Breakfast and Sa upper Dish. 
mata pecloet dit for chilivea, 


mw the need of aperients. 


Purifies the Blood. inventions and improvements at half the usual 
eepeeee gi» a dee. _ with testimonials and all informa- 

; Wholesale Agents, FRANKS & CO. | ‘i, post free to any address. 
24, Liste Tower Stroct, Londen. HANOVER PLACE, UPPER BAKER ST., N.W., 





DAVENPORT’S PATENT FASTENING Twelve Dene Srom Clarence Gate. 





ForGates, Doors, Cupboards, Casements,&c THE THOROUGH - WASHER j 


ae to come speedily into general use.” — With th Wringer and Mangle Combined. 


Will wash from three to 
ten times as many clothes 
in a given time as any 
other machine in the 
market, 


Thirty shirts, or & 
mixed quantity twelve 
a Re pounds ia 

an be THORs 
ou ery a and EASILY 
washed in three or fou 
minutes in the THOR 
OUGH WASHER, b 
any child ten years old. 


No springs ; self- 
closing ; fitted by 
anyone, 


. Notice.—The _in- 
a demand — compelled extended ar- 
ents for manufacture, M. Davenport is 
enabled to supply them at greatly reduced prices 
ag ener 4 iron, for Entrance and Field Gates, 
2s, od. each ; Yard, Stable doors, &c., 1s. 9d.; 
sm. 1 sizes, from 7d.; Brass, from 1s. 4d. A re- 
duction by the dozen. Illustrated price list, Catalogues, &c. 
tebtimonials, &c., post free. 


Free by Post. 
To be had through any Ironmonger, or of M. “ 


Davenrort, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 40, THE THOROUGH WASHING-MACHINE CO 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. BURNLEY, LANCASHIR 
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SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


SWANBILL CORSET (Registered). | SWANBILL CORSET (Registered), 
14 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially for | 20 bis, B.—A shorter Corset than the former, ay 
ladies inclined to emdbonpoint. The Swanbill is | with busk of similar shape, but intended ‘for ; 
most effective in reducing the figure and keep- | ladies who do not require so deep a Corset; 
ing the form flat, so as to enable ladies to wear | busk 11 inches long. Price 14s. 6d. 
the fashionable vefements of the day; busk Send size of waist with P.O. Order to prevent 
134in. long. Price 14s. 6d.; Finest Quality, 21s. | delay and inconvenience. 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, Ladies’ Outfitter, &c.,- 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. James’s Church, 
And 76, Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 
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LATELY DISCOVERED. POWDERS AND OINTMENT 


A POMADE. An almost infallible remedy Have been known among a limited circle over 
against Loss of Hair, its diminishing quan- | Stty years as a safe and certain remedy for this 
tity and fading colour. It completely removes all | one complaint. A box of the preparations have 
eruptions, dandriff, and other hindrances to a | never failed to give relict; the Ointment at once 
health - hair bei 4 ded allaying the burning and itching and other 
ealthy growth ; grey hair being often supersede unpleasant symptoms, the Powders affording 
by a new crop of the original colour. It covers | permanent relief. May be had of ony eae 
baldness whether premature or accidental. pinkcn Agunte—Sancan & Sons, 150, Capes 


Price 3/9, free by Post. 
“A Treatise on the Human Hair: its Diseases 
and Restoratives.” Price 3d. 
ADDRESS: G. V. HARRIES, 36, HIGH STREET, HAVERFORDWEST. 


Testimonials free on receipt of stamped envelope. 


ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


MADE OF SELECTED AND ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 
No other Article manufactured equals this in general utility. 

It is Woven ror Lapres’ Dresszs in Navy Blue and other Solid Colours, and in eater or Boe 
spun Mixtures, price 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 11d. per yd.; also in Light-W .oor ’ _ or 
Summer Use. And for Cuitpren’s WEAR in White and Navy Blue at 1s. 6}d. per yd. 

THE QUALITIES FOR BOYS’ HARD WEAR ARE EXTRA MILLED AND 
STRENGTHENED, as also those for GENTLEMEN’S SUITS. 

Prices, 54 inches wide, from 4s. 9d. per yd. 

Books of Patterns, containing 100 will be sent on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Devonshire Serge Factors, PLYMOUTH. 


N.B.—THE ROYAL DEVON SERGE is the only tRuE YACHTING SERGE ; SEA-WATER au 
INJURE it. Goop WEAR is positively GUARANTEED by the Factors, who cut rt length a ‘lin 
send Parcels over Two Pounds in value carriage paid to Bristol or London, and by Steamer to Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Glasgow. 
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cnet eames. + the United Kingdom, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


With Numerous Illustrations, the 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


CONTENTS. 


The Comfiscated Weeds. By J. Pavn. jIllust’d. | 


BShadow-Haunted. [Illustrated. 


Sermagnele; the Wickedest Woman in France. 
. A. Bara. 


te tre. 1 . 
FS aha roper Spee With Il ustrations. 


the Door. Illustrated. 
Monsieur Blaise. By Dutton Coox. 
The Wolf and the Lamb. Illustrated. 


Rocking Stone of Tregunc, 


The 


By K. S. 
Macgvor. Illustrated. < 


Her Last Appearance. By M. E. Brappon. 
The Old Beil-Ringer. By Mary Ceci Hay. 


Illustrated. 


The Parson’s Pupil. By S. J. MacKenna. 


x Illustrated. 
>! O’Hara; or, The Half-Brothers. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING Monthly, with Four Illustrations. 


BELG 


es Vane, Spinsters. 


INTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Two Lears. 
Illustration. 


1 . By Ricnarp A. Proctor. 
er, With an Illustration. 
ua rd’s Daughter. By M. E. 
Brappon. With an Illustration. Concluded. 


My Three. By W. C. Benverr. 


. By Cuarres Reape. With an The New Republic. Concluded. 


in the Pia: 
By T. ApotPius rotors. of St. Peter. 


A Portrait. By Epmunp W. Gossz. 
Juliet. By Mrs. H. Lovett Camgron. With 
an Illustration. 





NEW STORY BY MRS. LYNN LINTON 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY, 1877, will contain the First Part of a NEW STORY 
(Illustrated), entitled THE WORLD WELL LOST. By E. LYNN-LINTON 

Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” ‘‘ The Atonement of Leam Dundas,’’-&c. d 





In addition to other interesting features, the JANUARY NUMBER of BELG 
will also contain A COMPLETE STORY by WILKIE COLLINS, — 
THE CAPTAIN’S LAST LOVE. With an Illustration. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOK.—Half bound, 
paper boards, 21s.; or elegantly half bound 
son morocco, gilt, 25s. 


THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. 
Fifty Engravings from the Graphic, 
Which are not only fine specimens of what the 
Modern Art of Wood Engraving can achieve, but 
are interesting to the Art Student, as they are 

from the most varied styles of Drawing 

and Engraving, in order to show the great variety 

of effect which skill and elaboration can produce. 

The Illustrations are carefully printed on the 

finest plate paper fron the Original Engravings, 
18 by 15 in. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, price ros. 6d 
Chaucer for Children: a Golden Key. By Mrs. 
.R. Haweis. With 8 coloured pictures and 
numerous Woodcuts, by the author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations,24s. 
The Hunting Grounds of the Great West: 
a description of the Plains, Game, and Indians 
of the Great North-American Desert. By 
Ricwarp Irvinc Donce, Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Uuited States Army. With an Intro- 
duction by Wittiam Biackmore; Map and 
numerous fiustrations drawn by Ernest GRIset 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
Ring ican Miistarical, Legend d 
‘e, re: istorical, ndary, an 
Anecdotal. By Wittiam Jones, FSA. With 
hundreds of Illustrations of curious Rings of all 
and countries. 

“One of those gossiping books which are as 
full of amusement as of instruction.” —A thenaum. 
Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 

Pearl Foun and other Fairy Tales. 
Baiwcet and Jura Kavanacu. With 30 
Illustrations by J. Moyr Smitu. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY W. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, price 6s. 

Boudoir Ballads: Vers de Société. By J. 
+ . 

“The dainty task upon which Mr. Sterryh 
expended his labours of love could not possibly 
be accomplished with more winning grace of 
manner or more genial melody of expression.”"— 
Observer. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

The Prince of Argolis; a Story of the Old 
Greek Fairy Time. a - Mover Suitn. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 

Jeux D’Esprit, Written and Spoken of the 
later Wits and Humourists. ollected and 
Edited by Henry S. Laicu. 
Brittat-SAvarin’s “ PuysioLocy or Tasts.” 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Gastronomy asa Fine Art; or, The Science 
of Good Living. A Translation of the “‘Physio- 
logie du Goftt”” of Brittat-SAvARin, with an 
Introduction and Notes by R.E. Anpgrson,M.A 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Marx 

WAIN. 

“A book to be read. There is a certain fresh- 
ness and novelty about it, a practically romantic 
character, so to speak, which will make it very 
attractive.” — Spectator. 

New Epition or “ Branp’s AnTiQuitiss.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Observations on Popular Antiquitiog; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 

Ceremonies, and Superstitions. By Foun Branp. 

With the Additions of Sir Henry Exuis. An 

entirely New and Revised Edition, with aume- 

rous Illustrations. 
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JACQUES BAUM & CO’S NOVELTIES, 


KINGSTON WORKS, SPARKBROOK, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE TYROLEAN MUSICAL BOX, 2s. Eight Tunes, post free 27 stamps. 
Size, 7} by 2} inches. The eight tunes may be selected from the following :—Hold 
the Fort—Sun of my Soul—Thy will be Done—Safe in the Arms of Jesus—Ring 
the Bell, Watchman—Last Rose of Summer—Meet me in the Lane, Love— 
Watching for Pa—Madame Angot—Danube Waltz—Legend Madame Angot— 
Irish Jig—Mousetrap Man—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Oh, my, Fie for 
Shame—Perhaps She’s on the Railway—Run ’em In—Hoop La. 

Agents will find this marvellous Centennial novelty sell well, and afford delighted 
customers unbounded satisfaction. A sample instrument, free by parcel-post, 27 
stamps. 

ONE SHILLING.—BAUM’S POCKET GENEVAS (Patent). Warranted correct 

timists. Elegant and durable. For either’sex in any clime. 
“* Very ingenious.” —Figaro. “‘ A wonderful article for a shilling.” —Budget. 
A sample, post free, 14 stamps; very superior, 24. 


THE MARVEL OF VIENNA is a beautiful, artistic, gold-plated appendage’ for 
necklet or guard, and will for ever denote day of month, number of days in ditto, 
rising and setting of sun, and length of day and night. Post free, 12 stamps. 


ONE SHILLING.—BAUM’S PATENT SCREW PRINTING MACHINE 
Prints’ Programmes, Cards, Labels, Laundry Lists, Bills of Fare, &c. 
“ A pretty bijou novelty of wondrous utility.””—Vide Press. 
Press, type, ink, pad, &c., post free, 14 stamps; very superior, 24. Catalogue, testi- 
monials, press notices, &c., post free. 


JACQUES BAUM & Co., Kingston Works, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 








THEWINDOWBLIND(}F THEPERIOD | 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT IS 
Licht Fixes inHaurTHEUsuauSpace.Evecant 


IN APPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON 4PPLICATIONL 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 








ALGONICON BALM, 


CRE-FYDD’S, Established Remedy, Introduced to the Public 1870. 


CURES Ruevumatism, Nevratoia, Scratica, Lumpaco, Gout, Sorg Tarot, Stier Neck, Sweiisp 
Jomnts, Sprarns, CRAMPS. , 

d only by Cre-Fypp, Authoress of “Family Fare,” ‘‘Meals for the Million,” &e, 
(SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.), and Sold by the Agents “yk Bottles, Price 4s. 6d. 
Authentic Testimonials enclosed with the Bottles. 

Extract From TesTiMoNiAL.—6, Addison Gardens North, Kensington, W., Oct. 22, 1873 :—I have 
much pleasure in stating that your Algonicon Balm has been used in my a with great success im 
cases of Rheumatic-and Neuralgic affection, and also in a case of Asthma. e have recommended it 
to numerous friends with the like result. In a matter of such public benefit, I shall be glad to answer 
any inquries ; and if you think it worth while, you may publish this letter. I am, yours aithfully, 

GEORGE BOOKER, Incambent of St. John the Baptist. 


AGENTS: 


Sanger & Son, 150 & 252, Oxford Street. Duncan, Flockhart, & Co., Edinburgh 
¥. New & Sons, 37, Newgate Street. Apotheca es’ ompany Glasgow. . 
. Edwards, 38, Old Change. Goodall, Backhouse & Go., Leeds. 

clay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street. Raimes & Co., Liverpool 





vory & Moore, Chemists to the Queen, &c., 143, New Bond Street. And through all Chemigts, 
And of same Agents, CRE-FYDD’S ‘‘ BECHARKUS,” or Cough-Curer. Price 2s 9 , 
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~OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, & other Lamps for India & Home use. 
























THE 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
3 Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM : Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
FT. VERY LADY should ask for BINNS’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in’ appearance - 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
‘of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading THI 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy viv 
. Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, : 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent Gu 
¢ Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind AT 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert LE! 


Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, & PERSIAN | «x 
CARPETS, 


MANUFACTURED FOR AND IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR & CO., 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, on pattems of their own exclusive designs, and 
; suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35 & 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Tue SHADOW OF THE Sworpb. 


A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


CHAPTER LII. 


HE news of the Emperor’s escape was, as all the world 
now knows, onlytoo true. After months of cunning pre- 
paration, during which he had affected all the virtues of 
a Cincinnatus harmlessly contemplating his own acres, 

Bonaparte had at last slipped out of his cage (the captors had 
taken care to leave the door very wide open! ), and was again on 
French soil at the head of a thousand men. To use the expressive 
language of the French pulpit, “the Devil had again broken loose.” 
White-stoled priests might thunder from a thousand shrines—but 
what did Satanus care ? 

On Rohan Gwenfern the news camie like a thunderbolt, and 
literally smote him down. As a man scorched by lightning, but 
still surviving, gazes panting at the black wrack whence the fiery 
bolt has fallen, he lay in horror looking upward. To him this 
resurrection of the Execrable meant outlawry, misery, despair, and 
death. What was God doing, that He suffered such a thing to be ? 
With the passing away of the Imperial pest, quiet and rest had come 
to France—bringing a space of holy calm, when men might breathe 
in peace ; and to Rohan, among others, the calm had looked as if 
it might Jast for ever. Slowly and quietly the man’s tortured mind 
had composed itself, until the dark marks of suffering were obscured 
if not obliterated ; every happy day seemed furthering the cure of 
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that spiritual disease to which the man was a martyr; and at last he 
had had courage enough to reach out his hands to touch once more 
the sacramental cup of love. At that very moment, when God 
seemed to be making atonement to him for his long and weary 
pains, heaven was obscured again and the cruel bolt struck him 
down. 

While Europe was shaken as by earthquake, while Thrones 
tottered again and Kings looked aghast at one another, Rohan 
trembled like a dead leaf ready to fall. He was instantly trans- 
formed. Before the sun could set again upon his horror he seemed 
to have grown very old. 

Our Lady of Hate had answered his prayer indeed, but in how 
mocking a measure! She had struck the Avatar down, only to uplift 
him again to his old seat. ‘‘ Within a year!” It seemed as if she 
had given the world a brief glimpse of rest, only that its torture 
might be more terrible when the clouds closed again. 

At first, indeed, there was a little hope. The priests thundered 
and prayed, the Royalists swaggered and shrugged their shoulders, 
as much as to say “This little business will soon be settled!” But 
every bulletin brought fresh confirmation of the critical state of 
affairs. Bonaparte had not only risen again, but the waves of the 
old storm were rising with him. 

On one figure Rohan gazed with horror almost as great as filled 
him when he thought of the Emperor. This was the figure of 
Corporal Derval. It seemed as if the news of the uprising had 
filled the Corporal with new life. Colossus-like, he again bestrode 
his own hearth; assumed the Imperial pose; cocked his hat 
jauntily ; looked the world in the face. His cheeks were a little 
sunken and yellow, his eyes dim; but this only made more pro- 
minent the fiery and martial redness of nose and brows. He was 
weak upon his legs, but his right arm performed the old sweep when 
he took snuff @ /’Empereur. No looking down now, as he hur- 
ried to little Plouét’s to read the journals! His master had 
arisen, and he himself had arisen. Oh to march at the double, and 
to join the Little Corporal on the open field! 

As the smallest village pond becomes during the storms and rains 
of the equinox a miniature of the ocean, overflows its banks, 
breaks into stormy waves, darkens, lightens, trembles to its depths ; 
even so did the Corporal’s breast reflect in miniature the storm which 
was just then sweeping over France. A very petty afiair, indeed, 
might Azs commotion seem in the eyes of the great political leaders 
of the hour, just as /4ezr commotion, in their eyes oceanic, might 
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seem a mere pond-business from the point of view of a philo- 
sopher. The microcosm, however, potentially -includes the 
macrocosm; and the spirit of Bonaparte was only the spirit of 
Corporal Derval indefinitely magnified ! 

Kromlaix was Royalist still, as, indeed, it had been from time 
immemorial ; and the movements of the Corporal were regarded 
with no sympathy and little favour. There was a general disposi- 
tion to knock the old fellow on the head—a deed which would have 
been done if he had not reserved his more violent ebullitions of 
enthusiasm for his own fireside. Here, legs astride, snuff-box in 
hand, he thundered at Gildas, who wanted the Emperor to win 
but thought his case hopeless owing to the fact that Marshal Ney 
was for the King. But when the great news came that Ney 



































had gone over with his whole army and had flung himself into the 
arms of his old master, uncle and nephew embraced with tears, 
avowing that the Imperial cause was as good as won. 

Coming and going like a shadow, Rohan listened for a word, a 
whisper, to show him that there was still a chance. But every day 
darkened his hopes. Wherever the foot of Bonaparte fell, armies 
seemed to spring up from the solid earth; and from vale to vale 
came the wind of his voice, summoning up a sudden harvest of 
swords. 

In this time of terrible epidemic the contagion spread even ta 
Marcelle ; and this was the hardest of all to bear. A new fire burnt 
in her eyes, 2 new flush dwelt upon her cheeks. When the old man 
delivered his joyful harangues she listened eagerly to every word, and 
her whole nature seemed transformed. Rohan watched her in terror, 
dreading to meet her eyes. Had she, then, forgotten all the horror 
and suffering through which he had passed, and did she forget that 
the thing which caused her such joy was his own signal of 
doom ? 


Out there among the silent crags Rohan Gwenfern waits and 
listens. He does not wholly despair yet, though day by day the 
woful news has been carried to his ear. He cannot rest at home, 
nor by the fireside where the Corporal declaims: his only place of 
peace is in the heart of the Earth which sheltered him before in 
the period of his peril. Since the tidings of the collusion between 
Ney and Bonaparte he has scarcely spoken to Marcelle, but has 
avoided her in a weary dread. As yet no attempt has been made 
to lay a finger upon him, or to remind him of his old revolt against 
the Emperor; men, indeed, are as yet too busy watching the 
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progress of the great game in which Bonaparte is again trying to 
meet his adversaries. But the call may come at any moment, as 
he knows. So he wanders on the shore, shivering, expectant, 
and afraid. 

One day a wild impulse seizes him to revisit the scenes of his 
old struggle. It is calm and sunny weather, and entering the great 
Cathedral he finds it alive with legions of birds, who have flocked 
back from the south to build their nests and rear their young. He 
climbs up to the 7Z7ou, still full of the traces of his old struggle; and 
thence, through the dark winding passages, to the aérial chamber 
in the face of the crag. Gazing out through the window of the 
Cave, he sees again the calm ocean crawling far beneath him, softly 
stained with red reefs and shallows of yellow sands, and the fishing 
boats are becalmed far out in the glassy mirror, and the sun is 
shining in the heavens, like the smile of God. He sees the gentle 
scene, and thinks of Aim—of that red shadow who is again rising 
in the peaceful world ; and he wonders if God will suffer him still 
to be. As he stands, a frightful thought passes through his brain, 
and his face is convulsed. He thinks of Pipriac, and how he struck 
him mercilessly and cruelly down. Oh to strike that Other down, 
to crush and kill 4zm underneath the rock of a mortal hate! 

Later on in the day he crawls down the dark passages which 
lead to the gigantic water-cave, and ere long he is hanging over its 
deep green pools, which show no traces now of that terrible flood 
which transformed the cave into a boiling cauldron. All is still 
and peaceful, full of the pulsations of the neighbouring sea, and a 
great grey seal swims slowly out towards the narrow passage of exit 
known as “ Hell’s Mouth.” He passes along the narrow shelf 
communicating with the top of the Cave, and leaping down upon 
the shingle faces the black mouth of the aqueduct. Here the 
storm has left its ravages indeed ; for the shingle is strewn with 
great fragments of earth and stone, and the rock all round is 
blackened and torn, as by tooth and claw, with the fury of the 
flood. 

He advances a little distance into the passage, but he soon finds 
further progress impossible, for the passage is choked now with all 
sorts of débris, which it will take many years to wash away. Retracing 
his steps he stumbles over a dark slippery mass lying upon the 
slippery floor ;—it is the statue of black marble which he dis- 
covered formerly in the inner chamber of the aqueduct. 

Washed from its pedestal by the unexampled fury of the waters, 
and driven like a straw downward with the force of the torrents, it 
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had at last paused here, wedged in between the narrow walls. 
Black and silent it lies, still green and slimy with the moisture of 
centuries, still hideous and deformed. Ave Cesar Imperator! As 
he fell in whose likeness thou wast fashioned, so thou too hast 
fallen at last! Sooner or later the great waters would have thee, 
would tear thee from thy place, and wash thee away towards the 
great sea. Even so they destroyed man and all his works. Sooner 
or later all shall vanish, like footprints in that Ocean of Eternity 
where wander for ever shadows that seem to live ! 

As Rohan bends over the cast-down image, does he think for a 
moment of that other image whom men are now endeavouring to 
uplift to its old Imperial pedestal? Does he see in the black bull- 
like head of the fallen statue any far-off likeness of one who is 
rising out yonder in the world, crowned with horrible laurel and 
shod with sandles of blood? One might think so; for he bends 
over it in fascination, dimly tracing its lineaments in the feeble 
green light that trembles from the water-cave. It is shapen like a 
colossal human thing, and one might almost regard it as the corpse 
of what was once a man—nay, an Emperor! But thank God the 
breath of life can never fill those marble veins, the light of power 
can never gleam upon that pitiless carven face ! 


When he comes out into the open air it is sunset, and the light 
dazzles and blinds him. The cold and mildew and darkness of 
that dead world still lie upon him, and he shivers from head to 
foot. Passing out by the Cathedral and ascending the Stairs of 
St. Triffine, he makes his way slowly along the summit of the 
crags. The western sky is purple red and dashed with shadows of 
the bluff March wind that will blow to-morrow; but now all is still 
as a summer eve. A thick carpet of gold and green is spread 
beneath his feet ; the broom is blowing golden on every side; and 
one early star, like a primrose, is already blossoming in the cool 
still pastures of heaven. He seems to have arisen from the tomb 
and to be floating in divine air. That dead world zs, he knows; 
no less surely does he know that this living world is too— 


A calm, a happy, and a holy world! 
Yet who made the tiger makes the lamb, and the strange Hand 
that set that star up yonder, and wrote on the human heart “ Love 


one another,” moulded the iron hearts of a hundred Cesars, and 
has once more liberated Bonaparte. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
THE LAST CHANCE. 


As Rohan passes the door of the Chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Garde a figure passes out, and turns upon him a face full of horror 
and despair. It is his mother; gaunt, white, terror-stricken, she 
looks fearfully around her, and clutches him by the arm. He sees 
her message in her face before she speaks. 

“Fly, Rohan,” she cries; “‘they are out after thee again, and 
they are searching from house to house. There is terrible news. 
The Emperor is in Paris, and war is proclaimed.” 

The world darkens—he staggers and holds his hand upon his 
heart. He has expected this, but it nevertheless comes upon him 
as the lightning from heaven. 

“‘Come into the chapel!” he replies, suiting the action to the 
word. 

Crossing the threshold, they find the little building already full 
of the evening shadows. All is as it was not long ago, when the 
lovers, after plighting their happy troth, knelt before the altar. 
The figure of the Virgin stands at the altar, and the votive gifts 
still lie undisturbed at her feet, and the sailors in the picture still 
drift upon their raft, kneeling and fixing eyes on the luminous 
apparition that rises from the waters. 

In a few rapid sentences’ Mother Gwenfern gives further par- 
ticulars of the situation. The village is in a state of disturbance, 
the news of the Emperor's complete triumph not being yet 
accepted by the Royalists in the village; but a file of gendarmes 
from St. Gurlott has already appeared hunting up deserters “in 
the name of the Emperor.”: Yes, that is certain, for they have 
searched her own house. The death of Pipriac is remembered, 
and is to be avenged. 

In a few brief moments is undone the gentle work of months. 
The same light which Marcelle saw and feared in Rohan’s face, 
that night when he returned home—the same light which she has 
dreaded often since, when her lover has been under the influence 
of strong excitement—now appears there and burns with a lurid 
flame. The man’s brain is burning, his heart seems bursting. He 
does not speak, but laughs strangely to himself—bhysterically, 
indeed, if we may use the term in speaking of one of the male sex ; 
but in his laugh there is something more than hysteria, something 
more than mere nervous tension—there is the sign of an incipient 


madness, which threatens to overthrow reason and wreck the soul. 
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“Rohan! Rohan!” cries the terrified woman, clinging to him. 
*«Speak—do not look like that! They shall not take you, my 
Rohan !” 

He looks at her without replying, and laughs again. Horrified 
at the expression of his face, she bursts into sobs and moans. 


Late that night Corporal Derval sat at his own hearth and read 
the journal to the widow and Marcelle. He was excited with the 
great news that had just come from Paris—that Europe refused to 
treat on amicable terms with the usurper, and that the mighty hosts 
of the Great Powers were again rising like clouds on the frontier. 
The Allied Congress sits at Frankfort, directing as from the centre 
of a web the movements of a million men. The two Emperors of 
Russia and Austria, with the King of Prussia, have again taken the 
field. England had given her most characteristic help in the shape 
of thirty-six millions of money—to say nothing of a small contingent 
of eighty thousand men under the Duke of Wellington. 

“The cowards!” hissed the Corporal between his clenched teeth. 
“‘A million of men against France and the Little Corporal; but you 
shall see—he will make them skip. I have seen a little fellow of a 
drummer thrash a great grenadier, and it will be like that.” 

“There will be more war ?” murmured the widow questioningly ; 
and her poor heart was beating to the tune of one sad sound, her 
son’s name—“ Hoél! Hoél!” 

“It is a fight for life, little woman,” said Uncle Ewen with 
solemnity. ‘‘The Emperor must either kill these rascals or himself 
be killed. Soul of a crow, there will be no quarter! They are 
fortifying Paris, so that the enemy may never take it again by any 
stratagem. Ina few days the Emperor will take the field.” He 
added with a smack of his lips, ‘‘It sounds like old times !” 

Enter Gildas the one-armed, with his habitual military swagger. 
He had been quenching his thirst down at the cabaret (it is won- 
derful how thirsty a mortal he has become since his brief military 
experience), and his eyes were rather bloodshot. 

‘Has any one seen Rohan ?” he asked, standing before the fire- 
place. ‘ They are after him out there!” 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder towards the door, which 
he had left open. 

With an uneasy glance at Marcelle, who sat pale and trembling, 
the Corporal replied— 

‘They called here, and I told them it would be all right. Rohan 
can redeem his credit now and for ever, and save his skin at the 
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same time. There is but one plan, and he had better take it 
without delay.” 

Marcelle looked up eagerly. 

** And what is that, Uncle Ewen ?” 

*‘ Soul of a crow, it is simple. The Emperor is in need of men 
—all the wolves of the world are against him—and he who helps 
him now in his time of need will make amends for all the past. 
Let Rohan go to him, or, what is the same thing, to the nearest 
station of the Grand Army, saying ‘I am ready now to fight against 
the enemies of France.’ Let him take his place in the ranks like a 
brave man, and all will be forgiven.” 

“‘T am not so sure,” observed Gildas. ‘I have been having a 
glass with the gendarme Penver.n, old Pipriac’s friend, and he says 
that Rohan will be shot in spite of his teeth ;—if so, it is a 
shame.” 

Uncle Ewen shifted nervously in his chair, and scowled at his 
nephew. 

“‘Penvenn is an ass for his pains; do you think I have no 
influence with the Emperor? I tell you he will be pardoned if he 
will fight. What sayst thou, little one ?” he continued, turning to 
Marcelle, who seemed plunged in deep thought. ‘ Or is thy lover 
still un liche ?” 

“Uncle!” she cried, with trembling lip. 

** You are right, Marcelle, and I did him wrong; I forgot myself ; 
he is a brave man. But if he should fail us now!—now, when 
Providence itself offers him a way to save himself, and to wipe the 
stain off the name he bears! Now, when the Little Corporal needs 
his help, and would welcome him like the prodigal son into the 
ranks of the brave!” 

As Uncle Ewenceased, Marcellesprang to her feet with an exclama- 
tion; for there, standing in the chamber, and listening to the speech, 
was Rohan himself—so changed already, and so woe-begone, that he 
looked like an old man. It seemed as if the sudden shock had 
had the power to transform him again to his former likeness of a 
famished, hunted animal ; to make his physical appearance a direct 
image of his tortured moral being. Gaunt and wild, with great 
hungry-looking eyes gazing from one to another of the startled 
group, he stood in perfect silence. 


“It is himself,” cried the Corporal, gasping for breath. ‘Gildas, 


close the door.” 
It was done, and to make all secure, Gildas drew the bolt. The 
two women were soon by the side of Rohan, the widow weeping, 
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Marcelle white and tearless. Uncle Ewen rose to his feet, and 
somewhat tremulously approached his nephew. 

“Do not be afraid, mon garz,” he exclaimed; “ they are after 
you, but I will make it all right, never fear. You have been refrac- 
tory, but they will forgive you all that when you step forward like 
aman. There is no time to lose. Cross the great marsh and you 
will be at St. Gurlott before them. Go straight to the Rue Rose, and 
ask for the Capitaine Figuier, and tell him from me Mother 
of God!” cried the old man, pausing in his hurried instructions, 
“‘is the man mad ?” 

Indeed, the question seemed a very pertinent one, for Rohan, 
without seeming to hear a word of what was being said, was gazing 
wildly at the air and uttering that strange unearthly laugh which 
had more than once before appalled Marcelle. Trembling with 
terror, the girl now clung to his arm and looked into his face. 

“Rohan! do you not understand ? they are looking for you, and 
if you do not go in first, you will be killed.” 

Turning his eyes upon her, he asked, calmly enough, but in a 





strange hard voice— 

“‘If I surrender, what then 7” 

“Why then,” broke in the Corporal, “it will be all forgotten. 
They will give you your gun and knapsack, and you will join the 
Grand Army and cover yourself with glory; and then, when the 
war is over—which will be very soon—back you will come like a 
brave man, and find my little Marcelle waiting for you, ready and 
willing to keep her troth.” 

The old man spoke eagerly, and with a cheerfulness that he was 
far from feeling, for the look upon the other’s face positively 
appalled him. Still with his eyes fixed on Marcelle, Rohan asked 
again— 

“But if I do not surrender, what then ?” 

“You will be shot,” answered the Corporal, “ shot like a dog ;— 
but there, God knows you will not be so insane. You will give 
yourself up like a wise man and a brave.” 

“Is there no other way?” asked Rohan, still watching Marcelle. 

“None, none! You waste time, mon garz !” 

** Yes, there is another!” said Rohan in the same hard voice, with 
the same wild look. 

Then, when all eyes were questioningly turned towards him, he 





continued— 
“If the Emperor should himself die! If he should be 
killed !” 
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Uncle Ewen started back in horror. 

‘Saints of Heaven forbid! The very thought is blasphemy,” he 
cried, trembling and frowning. 

Without heeding his uncle, Rohan, who had never withdrawn his 
eyes one moment from Marcelle’s, said in a whisper, as if addressing 
her solely, and yet communicating mysteriously with himself, in a 
sort of dream— 

“If one were to find him sleeping, or in the darkness alone, it 
would be a good deed. It was that way Charlotte Corday killed 
Marat, and it was well done. . . . It will be one life instead of 
thousands; and then, look you, the world will be at peace.” 

** Rohan!” cried Marcelle. ‘‘ For the love of God!” 

Well might she shrink from him in horror and agony, for the 
light of murder was in his eyes. His face was distorted, and his 
hands clutched as at an invisible knife. ‘The Corporal gazed on 

tupefied. He heard, and dimly understood, Rohan’s words. They 
seemed too treasonable and awful to be the words of any one but a 
raving madman. 

“* Bones of St. Triffine !” murmured Gildas. ‘“ He is speaking of 
the Emperor !” 

‘“*Come from his side,” cried the Corporal to Marcelle; “he is 
dangerous.” 

Rohan turned his white face on the speaker. 
“* That is true, but I shall not harm her, or any here. Good night, 
‘ncle Ewen—I am going.” 


— 


And he moved slowly towards the door. 

‘Stay, Rohan !” cried Marcelle, clutching his arm. ‘* Whither 
are you going ?” 

Without replying he shook off her hold and moved to the door, 
and in another moment he was gone. The Corporal uttered a 
despairing exclamation, and sank into his chair; Gildas gave vent 


to a prolonged whistle expressive of deep surprise; the widow 
threw her apron over her head and sobbed; and Marcelle stood 
panting with her lips asunder, and her hand pressed hard upon her 
heart. So he left them, passing like a ghost into the night; and 
when dawn came, and the emissaries of Bonaparte were searching 
high and low, no trace of him was to be found. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


THE scene changes for amoment. Instead of the red cliffs and 
green pastures of Kromlaix, scented with spring tide and shining 
calmly by the side of the summer sea, we behold a dim prospect 
far inland, darkened with the drifting clouds of the rain. Through 
these clouds glide moving lights and shadows, passing slowly along 
the great highways: the long procession that seems endless—columns 
of men that tramp wearily afoot, bodies of cavalry that move more 
lightly along, heavy masses of artillery, baggage-waggons, flotsam 
and jetsam of a great host. The airis full of a deep sea-like sound, 
broken at times by a rapid word of command or a heavy roll of 
drums. All day the processions pass on, and when night comes 
they are still passing. Somewhere in the midst of them moves the 
Spirit of all, silent and unseen as Death on his white steed. 

The Grand Army is moving towards the frontier, and wherever it 
goes the fields of growing grain are darkened, and no song of the 
birds of spring is heard. The road is worn into deep ruts by the 
heavy wheels of cannon. In the village streets halt the cavalry, 
picketing their horses in the open square. The land is full of that 
deep murmur which announces and accompanies war. Slowly, 
league by league, the gleaming columns advance, obedient to the 
lifted finger that is pointing them on. And in /ferr rear, when the 
main body has passed by, flock swarms of human kites and crows— 
all those wretches who hover in the track of armies, seeking what 
refuse they may find to devour. 

Among those who hover here and there in the neighbourhood of 
the advancing columns is a man who, to judge from his appear- 
ance, seems to have emerged from the very dregs of human 
wretchedness: a gaunt, wild, savage, neglected-looking wretch, 
who seems to have neither home nor kindred, and who, as a hawk 
follows huntsmen from hill to hill, watching for any prey they may 
overlook or cast aside, follows the dark processions moving forward 
to the seat of war. His hair hangs wildly over his shoulders, his 
beard is long and matted, his feet and arms are bare, and the 
remainder of his body is wretchedly covered. Night after night he 
sleeps out in the open air, or in the shelter of barns and farm 
outbuildings, whence he is often driven by savage dogs and more 
savage men. He speaks French at times, but for the most part he 
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mutters to himself in a sort of pa/ors which no inhabitants of these 
districts understand. And ever, for those whom he accosts, he 
has but one kind of question—‘‘ Where is the Emperor? will he 
pass this way ?” 

All who see him treat him as a maniac, and mad indeed he is, 
orseems. Dazed by the vast swarms that surround him and ever 
pass him by—swept this way and that by their violence as they 
roll like great rivers through the heart of the land—ever perusing 
with wild anxious eyes the living torrents of faces that rush by 
him in their headlong course—he wanders stupefied from day to day. 
That he has some distinct object is clear from the firm-set face 
and fixed determined eyes, but wafted backwards and forwards by 
the stream of life, he appears helpless and irresponsible. How he 
lives it is difficult to tell. He never begs, but many out of pity 
give him bread, and sometimes the officers throw him small coins 
as they ride by, radiant and full of hope. He reaches out his 
hand in the fields and takes freely what he desires. He looks 
famished, but it is spiritual famine, not physical, that is wearing 
him down. 

More than once he is seized for theft, and then driven away with 
blows; and on one occasion he is taken asa spy, his hands are bound 
behind him, and he is driven into the presence of a grizzly com- 
mander, who stands smoking by a bivouac fire. Hastily condemned 
to be shot, he gives so strange a laugh that the closer attention of 
his captors is attracted to his condition, and finally, with scornful 
pity, he is set at liberty to roam where he will. 

As the armies advance he advances, but lagging ever in the rear. 
Ever his face looks backward, and he whispers—‘‘ The Emperor— 
when will he come ?” 


How golden waves the corn in these peaceful Belgian fields! 
How sweet smells the hay down there in the flat meads, through 
which the silvern rivers run, lined on each side by bright green poliard 
trees! How deep and cool lie the woods on the hill-sides, overhung 
with lilac and the wild rose, and carpeted with hyacinths and 
violets blue as heaven! How quietly the windmills turn, with their 
long arms against the blue sky ! 

But what is that gleaming in the distance—there, under the viliage 
spire? It seems like a pool shining in the sun, but it is the 
clustered helmets of Prussian cuirassiers! And what is that dark 
mass moving like a shadow between the fields of wheat? It is a 
body of Prussian infantry, advancing slowly along the dusty way. 
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And hark now! from the distance comes a murmur like the sound 
of an advancing sea, and from the direction whence it comes light 
cavalry advance constantly, and solitary messengers gallop at full 
speed. The allied forces have already quietly occupied Belgium, 
and the French host at last is coming up. 

It approaches and spreads out upon the fertile valleys, with some 
portion of its old strength. Sharp sounds of firing, and white 
wreaths of smoke rising here and there in the hollows, show that 
skirmishing is begun. The contending armies survey each other, 
like wild beasts preparing to spring and grapple. 

All round them hover the human birds of prey, watchful and 
expectant: but the villages are deserted, the windmill ceases to turn, 
and the happy sounds of pastural industry are heard no more. The 
crops grow unwatched, and the cattle wander untended ; only the 
chapel bell is sometimes heard, sounding the angelus over deserted 
valleys. 

Hark! Far away, in the direction of Quatre Bras, sounds the 
heavy boom of cannon—thunder follows thunder, deep as the roar 
of the sea. Part of the armies have met, and a terrible struggle is 
beginning. Couriers gallop hither and thither along the roads. 
Groups of peasants gather here and there, preparing for flight, and 
listening to the terrific sounds. 

At the top of a woody hill stands the same woful figure that we 
have seen before in the track of the Grand Army. Wild and haggard 
he seems still, like some poor wretch whom the fatal fires have 
burned out of house and home. He stands listening, and gazing at 
the road which winds through the valley beneath him. The rain 
is falling heavily, but he does not heed. 

Suddenly, through the vaporous mist, appears the gleam of helms 
and lances rapidly advancing :—then the man discerns a solitary 
figure on horseback coming at full gallop, followed by a group of 
mounted officers; behind these rolls a travelling carriage, drawn 
by four horses. 

After pausing for a moment at the foot of the hill, the figure 
gallops upward, followed by the others. 

Quietly and silently, the man creeps back into the shadow of the 
wood. 

CHAPTER LV. 
UNCLE EWEN GETS HIS FURLOUGH. 

‘“*UncLe! Uncle! look up—listen—there is brave news—there 
has been a battle, and the Emperor is victorious.—Look up! It is I 
—Marcelle!” 
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The Corporal lay in his arm-chair as if asleep, but his eyes were 
wide open, and he was breathing heavily. Coming hastily in one 
afternoon with the journal in her hand, Marcelle found him so, and 
thinking at first that he slept, shook him gently. Then she screamed, 
perceiving that he was senseless and ill, and the widow, hastily 
descending from upstairs where she had been busy, came trembling 
to her assistance. They chafed his hands, threw cold water on his 
face, moistened his lips with brandy, but it was of no avail. 

“He will die!” cried Marcelle, wringing her hands. “It is one 
of the old attacks, but worse than ever. Mother, hasten down at 
once, and bring Plouét—he must be bled at once—Master Arfoll 
said that was the only way.” 

The widow hesitated: then she cried— 

“Had I not better run for the priest ?” 

Poor soul, her first fear was that her brother-in-law might be 

‘hurried into the presence of his Maker before he could be properly 
blessed and “anointed.” But Marcelle, more worldly and practi- 
cal, insisted that Plouét should be first sent for; it would be time 
enough to prepare for the next world when all hopes of preserving 
him for this one were fled. 

In a very short time the little barber appeared, armed with all 
the implements of office, and performed the solemn mystery of bleed- 
ing with his usual skill. The operation over, he shook his head. 
“The blood flows feebly,” he said; “‘he is very weak, and it is 
doubtful if he will recover.” Not until he was undressed and 
placed in bed, did the Corporal open his eyes and look around 
him. He nodded at Plouét, and tried to force a smile, but it was 
sad work. When Marcelle knelt weeping by his bedside he put 
his hand gently on her head, while the tears rose in his eyes and 
made them dim. 

“Cheer up, neighbour,” said Plouét! ‘How are we now? 
Better, ch? Well, I will tell you something that will do you good. 
Our advanced guard has met the Prussians at Charleroi, and has 
thrashed them within an inch of their lives.” 

Uncle Ewen’s eye kindled, and his lips uttered an inarticulate 
sound. 

“Tt is true, Uncle Ewen!” sobbed Marcelle, looking fondly at 
him. 

“That is good news,” he murmured presently in a faint voice ; 
then he sank back upon his pillow, and closed his eyes, witha 


heavy sigh. 
The excitement of the last few weeks had been too much for 
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him. Day after day he had overstrained his strength, stumping up 
and down the village, and assuming, to a certain extent, his old 
sway. Do what he might, he could not remain calm. His pulses 
kept throbbing like a roll of drums, and his ears were pricked up 
as if to listen for trumpet-sounds in the distance. All the world 
was against the “‘ Little Corporal,” and the “ Little Corporal,” God 
willing, was about to beat all the world. His own pride and repu- 
tation were at stake in the matter, for with the fortunes of the 
Emperor his own fortunes rose and fell. When his master was a 
despised prisoner, he too was despised: his occupation gone, his 
life a burthen to him, since he coveted respect in his sphere, 
and could not endure contradiction. It had almost broken his 
heart. But when the Emperor re-emerged like the sun from a cloud, 
Uncle Ewen partook his glory, and recovered caste and postion; men 
were afraid then to give him the lie, and to decry those things which 
he deemed holy. Proud and happy, he resumed his sceptre, though 
with a feebler hand, and waved down alli opposition both at home 
and at the cabaret. Joy, however, is ‘‘ dangerous” in more senses 
than one, and the excess of his exultation had only heightened 
that constitutional malady to which he was a martyr. 

In the agony of this new sorrow Marcelle almost forgot the 
anxiety which had been weighing on her heart for many days. 
Nothing had been heard of Rohan since his departure, and no man 
could tell whether he was living or dead; so her mind was tortured 
on his account, and her nights were broken; and her days were full 
of pain. All she could do was to pray that the good God would 
guard her lover’s person, and bring him back to his right mind. 

From this last attack Uncle Ewen did not emerge as freely as 
on former occasions. He kept his bed for many days, and seemed 


hovering on the brink of death. He would not hear, however, of 


sending for Father Rolland, whose Royalist proclivities had arousec 
his strongest indignation. However much he had liked the little 
curé personally, he felt that he was unfaithful to a great cause, and 
that in his heart he hated the Emperor. 

Even while in bed he persisted in having the journals read to 
him, and fortunately for him they contained only “ good news.” 
When, about a week after his first attack, he was able to be dressed 
and to sit up by the fireside, he still sent diligently to inquire after 
the latest bulletins from the seat of war. 

To him, as he sat thus, entered one day Master Arfoll. At first 
Marcelle, who sat by, trembled to see him, but Uncle Ewen seemed 
so pleased at his appearance that her fears were speedily dispelled. 
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She watched him anxiously, however, ready to warn him should he 
touch on forbidden topics. But Master Arfoll was not the man to 
cause any fellow creature unnecessary pain, and he knew well how 
to humour the fancies of the Corporal. When he went away that day 
Uncle Ewen said quietly, as if speaking to himself— 

“*T was unjust. He is a sensible fellow.” 

Next day Master Arfoll came again, and sat for a long time chat- 
ting. Presently the conversation turned on politics, and Uncle 
Ewen, feeble as he was, began to mount his hobby. So far from 
contradicting him, Master Arfoll assented to all his propositions. 
Only a great man, he admitted, could win so much love and 
kindle so much enthusiasm. He himself had seen the Emperor, 
and no longer wondered at the affection men felt for him. Ah yes, 
he was a great man. 

Marcelle scarcely knew how it came to pass, but that very day 
Master Arfoll was reading aloud to Uncle Ewen out of the Bible which 
he used for teaching purposes; and reading out of the New Testa- 
ment, not the Old. Uncle Ewen would doubtless have relished to 
hear the the recital of some of those martial episodes which fill 
the old books, but nevertheless, the quiet, peaceful parables of 
Jesus pleased him well. 

** After all,” said Master Arfoll, as he closed the book, ‘‘ war is a 
terrible thing ; and peace is best.” 

“That is quite true,” replied the Corporal; “‘ but war, look you, 
is a necessity.” 

** Not if men would love one another.” 

Uncle Ewen smiled grimly—the very ghost of his old smile. 

**Soul of a crow, how can one love one’s enemies? . . Those 
Prussians! those English !” 

And he ground his teeth angrily, as if he would like to worry and 
tear them. Master Arfoll sighed, and quietly closed the book. 

When he had paid “au revoir” and passed across the threshold, 
he heard Marcelle’s voice close to his back. 

** Master Arfoll,” said the girl, in a quick, low voice, ‘do you 
think he will die ?” 

‘“*T cannot tell you . . He is very ill 

“* But will he recover ?” 

The schoolmaster paused in thought before he replied. 

“He is not a young man, and such shocks are cruel. I do no 
think he will live long.” He added gently, ‘‘ There is no word of 


your cousin ?” 
She answered in the negative, and sadly returned into the house. 
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That very night there was considerable excitement in the village ; 
groups of Bonapartist enthusiasts paced up and down the streets, 
singing and shouting. News had come of the battle of Ligny, and 
the triumph of the French arms now seemed certain. 

“It is true, uncle,” said Gildas, entering tipsily into the kitchen 
“The little one has thrashed those brutes of Prussians at last, and 
he will next devour those accursed English.” 

“Where is the journal?” asked Uncle Ewen, trembling from 
head to foot and reaching out his hands. 

Gildas handed it over, and the Corporal, putting on his horn 
spectacles, began to read it through. But the letters swam before 
his eyes, and he was compelled to entrust the task to Marcelle, who 
in a clear voice read the news aloud. When she had done, his eyes 
were dim with joy and pride. 

That night he could not sleep, and before dawn he began to 
wander. 

It was clear that some great change for the worse had taken 
place. He tossed upon his pillow, talked to himself, mentioned 
the names of old comrades, and spoke frequently of the Emperor. 
Suddenly he sprang up, and began scrambling out of bed. 

“It is the réveille /” he cried, gazing vacantly around him. 

The voice of Marcelle, who was up and watching, seemed to 
recall him partially to himself, and he sank back quietly upon his 
pillow. Ever and anon, after that, he would start up nervously, as 
if at a sudden call. 

Early in the morning Master Arfoll came and sat by his side, but 
he did not recognise him. The schoolmaster, who had no little 
skill in such cases, pronounced his condition to be critical, and 
upon hearing this, Mother Gwenfern persisted in sending for the 
priest. When Father Rolland arrived he found Uncle Ewen quite 
incapable of profiting by any holy offices. 

“‘T fear he is dying,” said Master Arfoll. 

‘‘ And without the last sacrament,” moaned the widow. 

‘“* He shall have it,” said Father Rolland, ‘if he will only under- 
stand. Lookup, my Corporal. It is I, Father Rolland!” 

But Uncle Ewen’s soul was far away. Out on a great battlefield, 
in sight of smoking villages and fiery towns, watching the great 
columns of armies moving to and fro, while a familiar figure in 
cocked hat and grey overcoat sat silent as stone on horseback, 
watching from an eminence. Over and over again he went over in 
his mind that wonderful episode of Cismone. He talked of Jacques 
Monier, and stretching out his open hands over the coverlit, fancied 
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he was warming them over the bivouac fire. Sometimes his face 
flushed as he fancied himself in the grand mélée of battle, and he 
cried out in a loud voice ‘“‘ No quarter.” The summer sun shone 
brightly in upon him as he lay thus, full of his ruling passion. 

Marcelle, quite heartbroken, sobbed at his bedside, while the 
widow spent all the minutes in fervent prayer. Gildas stood on the 
hearth, quite subdued and ready to blubber like a great boy. On 
one side of the bed sat Master Arfoll; on the other, the little 
priest. 

“He has been a brave man,” said Father Rolland, ‘‘ but an 
enthusiast, look you, and this affair of Ligny has got into his head. 
He has been a good servant to the Emperor, and to France.” 

It seemed as if the very name of the Emperor had a spell to 
draw the Corporal from his swoon ; for all at once he opened his 
eyes and looked straight at the priest. He did not seem quite to 
recognise him, but turning his face towards Master Arfoll, he 
smiled—so faintly, so sadly, that it tore Marcelle’s heart to see 
him. 

“Uncle Ewen! Uncle Ewen!” she sobbed, holding his hand. 

“Ts it thou, little one ?” he murmured faintly. ‘‘ What was it 
that thou wast reading, about a great battle °” 

She could not answer for sobs, and Father Rolland interposed, 
speaking rapidly— 

“It is no time to think of battles now, my Corporal, for you are 
very ill and will soon be in the presence of your God. I have come 
to give you the last’ sacrament, to prepare your soul for the change 
that is about to come upon it. There is no time to lose. Make 
your peace with Heaven !” 

Quietly all withdrew from the kitchen, leaving the little curé alone 
with his sick charge. There was a long interval, during which the 
hearts of the two women were sick with anxiety: then Father Rolland 
called them all back into the chamber. Uncle Ewen was lying 
quietly on his pillow with his eyes half closed, and on the bed 
beside him lay the crucifix and the priest’s breviary. 

“It is finished,” said the little curé; “‘ he is not quite clear in his 
head and he did not recognise me, but God is good, and it will 
suffice. His mind is now calm, and he is prepared to approach in 
a humble and peaceful spirit the presence of his Maker.” 

‘Amen !” cried the widow, with a great load off her mind. 

At that moment, while they were gathering round the bedside, 
the Corporal opened his eyes and gazed around him. His look was 
no longer vacant, but quite collected. Suddenly his eyes fell upon 
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the face of Father Rolland, and now for the first time he recog- 
nised him, and a faint flush came into his dying face. 

“A bas le Bourbon!” he cried. “ Vive ? Empereur !” 

And with that war-cry upon his lips, he drifted out to join the 
great bivouac of the armies of the dead. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
BONAPARTE. 


Come back now to the golden valleys where the bloody struggle 
of Armies is beginning—to the verge of the dark wood into which 
crept that pitiable outcast man. As the man retreats into hiding 
the figure on horseback reaches the hill-summit, dismounts, and 
stands looking in the direction of Ligny. The rain pours down 
upon him, but he too is heedless of the rain. Spurred and booted, 
wrapped in an old grey overcoat, and wearing a cocked hat, from 
which the rain drips heavily, he stands wrapt in thought, posed, 
with his hands clasped behind his back, his head sunk deep between 
his shoulders. His staff follow, and stand in groups behind him, 
and close to him. 

The heavy sound of cannon continues, rolling in the far distance. 
Presently it ceases, and the figure is still there, looking in the 
direction whence it comes. He paces up and down impatiently, 
but his eyes are fixed now on the rainy road. Suddenly on the 
road appears the figure of a mounted officer, galloping bareheaded 
as if for dearlife. He sees the group on the height above him, and 
gallops up. In a few minutes he is in the presence of the 
Emperor. 

Bonaparte sees good tidings in the officer’s face, but he opens 
and reads the despatch which he brings; then he smiles, and 
speaks rapidly to those surrounding him ;—in another moment he 
is encircled by a flash of swords, and there is a loud cry of “ Vive 
l’ Empcreur!” The Prussians are in retreat from Ligny, and the 
first blow of the war is a victory. 

Without attempting to mount again the Emperor walks quietly 
down the hill. 

And now, when all again is still, the man creeps out of the 
wood ; he is trembling now and shivering, and his eyes are more 
wild and hungry than ever. He hastens along, like an animal that 
keeps close to the ground. He sees the bright group moving along 
the foot of the hill, but he creeps along the summit. The rain 
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falls now in torrents, and the prospect is darkening towards fall 
of night. 


Still following the line of the wooded hill-tops, the man runs 
now fleet as a deer through the shadows of the deepening darkness. 
He meets no human being. At last he pauses, close to a large 
building erected on the hill side and looking down on long 
reaches of fertile pasture and yellow corn. It is one of those 
antique farms so common in Belgium—a quaintly gabled dwelling 
surrounded by barns, byres, and fruit gardens. But no light burns 
in any of the windows, and it seems temporarily deserted, save for 
a great starved dog that prowls around it and flies moaning at the 
man’s approach. 

The man pauses at the open door and looks down the hill. Sud- 
denly he is startled by the sound of horses’ feet rapidly approaching ; 
there is a flash, a gleam in the darkness, and a body of cavalry 
gallop up. Before they reach the door he has plunged across the 
threshold. 

Within all is dark, but he gropes his way across a great 
kitchen and into a large inner chamber dimly lighted by two great 
window-casements. In the centre stands a ladder leading to a 
small dark loft; but the room is comfortably furnished with rude 
old-fashioned chairs and table, and has in one corner a great fire- 
place of quaintly carven oak. It is obvious that the place has been 
lately occupied, for on the table is a portion of a loaf with some 
coarse cheese. Great black rafters stretch overhead, and above 
them is the opening of the loft. 

There is a tramp of feet and a sound of voices; the soldiers are 
entering the house and approaching the room. Swift as thought 
the man runs up the ladder, and disappears in the darkness of the 
loft above. 

An officer enters, followed by attendants bearing alamp. He 
looks round the empty room, takes up the fragment of bread, and 
laughs; then he gives some orders rapidly, and in a few moments 
they bring in an armful of wood and kindle a fire on the hearth. 
As they do so their soaking clothes steam. 

Suddenly there comes from without the sound of more horses 
galloping, of voices rapidly giving the word of command. The 
farm is surrounded on every side by troops, and the rooms of the 
farm begin to fill. The fire burns up on the hearth of this inner 
chamber, and the air becomes full of a comfortable glow. Mean- 
time the rain falls in torrents, with occasional gleams of summer 
lightning. 
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Entering bareheaded, attendants now place on the table a small 
silver lamp, and draw the great moth-eaten curtains which cover 
the two antique casements. They speak low, as if in awe of some 
superior presence. All at once through the open door comes a 
familiar figure, who wears his cocked hat on his head, and has 
his grey overcoat still wrapped around him. It is the Emperor of 
France. 

He casts off his dripping overcoat and stands in plain general’s 
uniform warming his hands at the fire. They bring in plain bread 
and wine, which they set before him on the table. He breaks a 
little of the bread and drinks some of the wine, then he speaks 
rapidly in a clear loud voice, and, glancing round the chamber, 
motions his attendants to withdraw. They do so deferentially, 
closing the door softly behind them, and he is left entirely alone. 

Alone in the great chamber, with the black rafters stretching 
over his head, dimly illumed by the red glare of the fire and the 
clearer gleam of the lamp. All is so silent that he can hear the 
pattering of the raindrops on the great casements and on the roof 
above. Although the place is surrounded by troops their move- 
ments are very hushed and still, and save for a low murmur of 
voices from the outer rooms there is no human sound. But over- 


head, buried in the blackness, a wild face watches and looks 
down. 


Slowly, with chin drooping forward on his breast, and hands 
clasped upon his back, he paces up and down. The sentinel pacing 
to and fro beyond the window is not more methodical in his march 
than he. The rain pours without and the wind moans, but he hears 
nothing: he is too attentively listening to the sound of his own 
thoughts. What sees he, what hears he? Before his soul’s vision 
great armies pass in black procession, moving like storm-clouds on 
to some bourne of the inexorable will; burning cities rise in the 
distance, like the ever-burning towers of Hell; and the roar of 
far-off cannon mingles with the sound of the breakers of Eternity 
thundering on a starry shore. For this night, look you, of all 
nights, the voice of God is with the Man, bringing dark prescience 
of some dark approaching doom. Mark how the firelight plays 
upon his cheeks, which are livid as those of a corpse! See how 
the eagle-eye sheathes itself softly, as if to close upon the sorrow 
pent within! It is night, and he is alone; alone with the shadows 
of Sleep and Death. Though he knows his creatures are waking 
in the chambers beyond, and that his armies are stretching all 
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round him on the rainy plain, he is not the less supremely solitary. 
The darkness seems a cage, from which his fretful mind would 
willingly escape; he paces up and down, eager for the darkness to 
uplift and disclose the stormy dawn. 

All his plans are matured, all his orders are given; he is but 
resting for a few brief hours, before he takes the victory for which 
his soul so long has waited. Victory P—ah, yes, thatis certain! His 
lurid star will not fail at last to dart blinding beams into the eyes 
of his enemies; like a destroying angel he will arise, more mighty 
and terrible than he ever yet has been. They think they have him 
in a net, but they shall see ! 

He walks to the window, and peers out into the night. Although 
it is summer, all is dark and cold and chill. As he stands for a 
moment gazing forth, he hears low sounds from the darkness 
around him, sounds as of things stirring in sleep. The measured 
footfalls of the sentries, the tramp of horses’ feet, the cry of voices 
giving and receiving the password of the night—all come upon his 
ear like murmurs inadream. He draws the curtain, and comes 
forward again into the firelight, which wraps him head to foot like 
a robe of blood. The great black rafters of the roof stretch 
everhead, and as something stirs among them his dead-white face 
looks up. A rat crawling from its hole and running along the beam 
—that is all. 

Again he begins his monotonous march up and down. 

There is a knock at the door. 

“Enter!” he says in a low clear voice; and an aide-de-camp 
enters bareheaded with a despatch. He tears it open, runs his eye 
over it, and casts it aside without a word. As the aide-de-camp is 
retiring, he calls him back. Unless important despatches arrive, 
let no one disturb him for the next two hours; for he will 
sleep. 

The door is gently closed, and he is again alone in the chamber. 
He stands upon the hearth, and for a long time seems plunged in 
deep reflection—his lips firmly set, his brow knitted. Presently he 
approaches the table, again takes up the despatch, looks it through 
—then once more places it aside. 


Loosening his neckerchief from his throat, he approaches the 
old arm-chair of oak, which is set before the fire, and now— 
merciful God! What is this? He has sunk upon his knees! 

To pray? He? 

Yes, here, in the loneliness of the night, unconscious that he is 
watched by any human eyes, he secretly kneels, covers his eyesy 
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and prays. Not forlong. After a minute he rises, and his face is 
wonderfully changed—softened and sweetened by the religious 
light that has shone upon it for a little space. No little child, 
risen from saying ‘‘Our Father” by an innocent bedside, could 
look more calm; yet doubtless he prayed for victory, that his 
enemies might be blotted from the face of the earth, that God 
might once more cement his throne with blood and forge his 
sceptre of fire. ‘‘ The pity of it, Iago, oh! the pity of it!” Wise 
was he who said that the wicked are only poor blind children, who 
know not what they do. 

At last, throwing himself into the arm-chair, he lies back, and 
quietly closes his eyes. 

To sleep? Can he on whose breath rests the fate of empires 
sleep this night? As easily and as soundly as a little child! The 
constant habit of seeking slumber under all sorts of conditions— 
out in the dark rain, on the bare ground, in the saddle, in the 
travelling carriage—has*made Sleep his slave. Scarcely has he 
closed his eyes, when the blessed dew fails upon them. And yet, 
O God, at this very hour, how many good men are praying for the 
rest that will not come! 

As he sits there, with his chin drooping upon his breast, his jaw 
falling heavily, and his eyes half open but glazed and sightless, one 
might fancy him a corpse 
his look. All the dark passions of the man, his buried cares and 
sorrows, which the waking will crushed down, now flow up to the 








so livid is his cheek, so worn and wild 


surface and tremble there in ghastly lights and shades. He seems 
to have cast off his strength, like a raiment only worn by day. 
Great God, how old he looks! how pitiably old and human! One 
sees now—or one might see—that his hair is tinged with grey; it 
falls in thin straggling lines upon his forehead, which is marked 
deep with weary lines. This is he who to half a weeping world 
has seemed as God; who has let loose the angels of his wrath, 
swift as the four winds, to devastate the earth; who has seemed as 





a shadow between Man’s Soul and the Sun which God set up in 
heaven in the beginning, and who has swept as a lightning to 
scorch up the realms of Emperors and Kings. ‘God giveth his 
beloved—sleep!” And to those he loves no¢? Sleep too. This 
is Napoleon—a weary man, grey-haired and very pale: he slumbers 
sound, and scarcely seems to dream. All over the earth lie poor 





guilty wretches, wailing miserably, conscience stricken because 





they have taken life—in passion, in cruelty, in wrath; the Eye is 


looking at them as it looked at Cain, and they cannot sleep. Yet 
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this man has waded in blood up to the armpits; the blood he has 
shed is as a river rushing up to stain the footstool of the Throne of 
God. Yet he slumbers like a child. 

The fire burns low, but it still fills the room with a dim light, 
which mingles with the faint rays of the lamp upon the table. Up 
among the black rafters all is dark ; but what is that stirring there 
and gazing down? The black loft looms above, and the ladder 
rests against the topmost beam. Something moves up there—a 
shadow among the shadows. Swift as lightning, and as silent, 
something descends ;—it is the figure of a man. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


** SIC SEMPER TYRANNUS !” 


Tue Emperor moans in his sleep, which is not easily broken, but 
he does not quite waken. The figure crouches for a moment in 
the centre of the floor; then crawling forward and turning towards 
the sleeper, it approaches him without a sound, for its feet are 
naked. It rises erect, revealing a face so wild and strange as to 
seem scarcely human, but rather to resemble the lineaments of an 
apparition. The hair, thickly sown with white, streams down over 
half naked shoulders; the cheeks are sunken as with famine or 
disease, the lips lie apart like the mouth of some panting wild 
animal. The form, too, seems gigantic, looming in the dim light 
of the lamp, and it is wrapped from head to foot in hideous rags. 

As the creature crawls towards the sleeping Emperor, something 
gleams in his hands; it is a long bayonet-like knife, such as hunters 
use in the forests of Ardennes. His eyes burn with strange light, 
fixing themselves upon the sleeper. If this is an assassin, then 
surely that sleeper’s time is come. 

And now, knife in hand, he stands close to the Emperor, looking 
upon his face, and reading it line by line. As he does so, his own 
gleams spectre-like and wild and mad. His gaze is full of spiritual 
famine ; he seems as he looks to satisfy some passionate hunger.. 
His eyes come closer and closer, charmed towards the object on 
which they gaze—until his breath could almost be felt upon the 
cold white cheek. Simultaneously the knife is raised, as if to strike 
home to the sleeper’s heart. 

At this moment the sleeper stirs, but does not waken, for he is 
thoroughly exhausted with many hours of vigil and his sleep is 
unusually heavy. If he but knew how near his sleep is to death! 
He has climbed to the summit of earthly glory—he has chained to 
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the footstool of his throne the kings of the earth; and is this to 
be the end? To be slaughtered miserably at midnight, by an 
assassin’s steel ? 

There is a movement as of feet stirring in the outer chamber ; 
then the voice of the sentry is heard crying “‘ Qu? vive ?” and all is 
still again. The wild figure pauses, listening still with large eyes 
fixed upon the sleeper’s face. 

% % * * * * * 

Still stars of eternity, gleaming overhead in the azure arch of 
heaven, look down this night through the mundane mist and rain, 
and behold, face to face, these two creatures whom God made. 
Spirit of Life, that movest upon the air and upon the deep, enwrap 
them with the mystery of thy breath ; for out of thee each came, 
and unto thee each shall return. Which is imperial now? The 
wild gigantic creature standing there with wild face in all the 
power of maniac strength, or the feeble form that lies open 
to the fatal blow that is about to come? Behold these two 
children of the primeval Adam, each with the flesh, blood, heart, 
and soul of a man; each miraculously made, breathing the same 
air, feeding on the same earthly food; and say, which is Abel, 
which is Cain? The look of Cain is on the face of him who 
stands erect and grips the knife—the look of Cain when he over- 
threw the altar and prepared to strike down his lamb-like brother 
in God’s sight. . . . Yet so surely as these stars shine in heaven, 
it is the wretched Abel who has arisen, snatching, mad with 
despair, the fratricidal knife ! 

Feature by feature, line by line, he reads the Emperor’s face. 
His gaze is fixed and awful, his face still preserves its ashen pallor. 
His maniacal abstraction is no less startling than his frightful 
physical strength. He hears a sentry approach the window and 
pause fora moment, and the knife is lifted mechanically as if to 
strike ; but the sentry passes by, and the knife is dropped. Then 
he again catches a movement from the antechamber: Perhaps 
they have heard sounds, and are approaching—No; all again is 
still. 

How soundly the Emperor sleeps! The lamplight illumes his 
face and marks its weary lines, while the firelight casts a red glow 
around his reclining form. ‘There is no Imperial grandeur here— 
only a weary wight, tired out like any peasant, dozing by the 
hearth; only a weak, sallow, sickly creature, whom a strong man 
could crush down with a blow of the hand. One hand lies on the 
arm of the chair; it is white and small, like a woman’s or a child’s; 
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yet is it not the hand that has struck down Christ and the Saints, 
and cast blood upon the shrines of God? Is it not the hand of 
Cain who slew his brother ? 

And now, O assassin, since such thou art, strike home! It is 
thy turn now. Thou hast waited and watched on wearily for this 
—thou hast prayed madly to God and to Our Lady of Hate that 
this moment might come—and lo! the Lord has put thine enemy, 
the enemy of thee and of thy kind, into thine hand. Kill, kill, 
kill! This is Napoleon, whose spirit has gone forth like Cain’s to 
blight and make bloody the happy homes of earth; who has 
wandered from east to west knee-deep in blood; who has set on 
every land his seal of flame; who has cast in every field, where once 
the white wheat grew, the bones of famine and the ashes of fire. 
Remember D’Enghien, Pichegru, Palm: and kill. Remember 
Jena, Eylau: and kill. Dost thou hesitate? Then remember 
Moscow! Remember the Beresina, choked up with its forty 
thousand dead! Remember the thousands upon thousands sleep- 
ing in the great snows !—and kill, kill, kill ! 

Dost thou doubt that this is he, that thou hesitatest so long ? 
Thy face is tortured, and thy hand trembles, and thy soul is faint. 
Thou camest hither to behold a Shadow, an Image, a thing like that 
form of black marble set up as a symbol in the dark earth. Far 
away the thing seemed colossal, unreal, inhuman: a portent with 
the likeness of a fiend. So that thou didst weep, thinking 
to grapple with the Execrable. And now thou art disarmed, because 





‘thou seest only a poor pale weary Man! 

Think of thy weary nights and famished days; and kill. Think 
of the darkness that has come upon thy life, of the sorrow that has 
separated thee from all thou lovest best—think too of the millions 
who have cried even as sheep driven to the slaughter ; and kill. He 
had no pity; do thou have none. Remember, it is this one life 
against the peace and happiness of earth. Obliterate this creature, 
and Man perhaps is saved. If he awakensagain, War will waken ; 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter will waken too. Kill, kill. 

The sleeper stirs once more, his glazed eyes half open, and his 
head rolls to one side. His face preserves a marble pallor, but is lit 
by a strange sad smile. He murmurs to himself, and his small 
hand opens and shuts—like a child’s little hand that clutches at the 


butterfly in sleep, when 
One little wandering arm is thrown 
At random on the counterpane, 
And oft the fingers close in haste 
As if their childish owner chased 
The butterfly again. 
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A crown or a butterfly!—is it not all one ?—and in God’s eyes, 
perchance, he who sleeps here is only a poor foolish child! 

Be that as it may, God has drawn round the sleeper’s form a 
circle which thou canst not pass. Thine, indeed, is not the stuff of 
which savage assassins are made, and though there is madness in thy 
brain, there is still love in thine heart. Kill thou canst not now— 
though thou camest to kill. Lost as thou art, thou feelest no hate 
even for thine enemy, now thou knowest indeed how poor and 
frail a creature thou hast been fearing and hating so long! God 
made him and God sent him. Bloody as he is, he is God’s 
child. 

Perhaps if he had not prayed before he slept, it might have been 
easier ; but he did pray, and his face became beatified for the 
moment, and fearlessly as a child he sank to rest. Wilt thou kill 
what God has sanctified with His sleep ? Because this sleeper has 
broken the sacraments of nature, wilt thou become as he? No. 
Thou hast seen him and thou knowest him—that is enough—thou 
wilt leave him in the hands of God. . 

.. + Amen! Safely and justly mayst thou so leave him, for the 
vengeance of God is sure, as the mercy of God is deep. One 
spectre of a slain man comes to thee nightly in dream ; how many 
come to him? Perhaps not one, though at his bidding thousands 
upon thousands have been miserably slain. Yet be thou assured 
though no ghosts rise, the Spirit of Life will demand an account. 
Look again at the closed Imperial eyes! See the cold light sleeping 
deep and pitiless on that face that ruled a world! To those dead 
eyes, cold as a statue’s stony orbs, thou, poor wretch, hast been 
offered up by a world grown mad like thee. As an idol on a 
pedestal, as an idol of stone with dull dumb stare surveying its wor- 
shippers, this man has stood aloft supremely crowned. Not while 
he stood up there could the Spirit of Life find him; not till the 
hands of man have cast him down shall the Spirit of God chasten 
him and turn him back to flesh. . . When men go by the place where 
the idol is lying low, and murmur, beholding it broken upon the 
ground, ‘‘ This was Napoleon! the thing we wondered at and wor- 
shipped for a time!” and smiling turn away, /hen, perhaps, in the 
cold breast the human heart shall beat more pitifully, humbled and 
awe-stricken before its Maker. . . . Turn, poor wretch, ere thou 
goest, and look again. There sleeps in that Imperial face no loving 
living light, but an inward-eating fire—a fire consuming and 
destroying, and redeeming in its own despite, the soul on which it 
feeds. He who hath had no mercy for mankind shall learn the 
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bitter lesson of self-mercy, and realising his own utter loneliness 
yearn outward to the woes of all the world. And in that hour this 
cold light thou beholdest shall spread through all his spirit, and 
become as that mad sorrow and despair which lights now those 
wretched eyes of thine. Leave him then to God, and go thy 
ways. 

. . » The man no longer holds the knife; on silent naked feet 
he has withdrawn back towards the great inner window of the 
chamber. Fora moment he pauses with one last look—trembling 
like one who having plunged into a raging sea is suddenly up- 
lifted by the hair, and gazing with wild eyes and quivering lips 
on the pale Imperial face. Then he draws back the heavy curtain, 
and dashing open the casement, leaps out into the darkness. 

There is a loud cry in the distance—then the sound of shots— 
then a tramp of feet; and silence. The man has disappeared as 
he came, like a ghost of the night. 

Meanwhile, the sleeper, startled by the sounds, has sprung up in 
his chair. As he stands trembling and looking round him, there 
lies glittering at his feet a huge naked knife, such as hunters use ; 
but he sees it not, and he little dreams that such a weapon only a 
few minutes since was pointed at his own heart. His attendants 
enter anxiously, and find the open window, but no clue as to what 
hand threw it wide open. The hero of a hundred battles shivers, 
for he is superstitious, but he cannot help them to an expla- 
nation. 

But now, to horse. He has rested too long, and it will soon be 
dawn. Drums beat, and trumpets sound; so he rides on through 
the dark night, his heavy travelling carriage, surrounded by lancers, 
travelling behind. Leave him still to God . . . Close before him, 
clouding the lurid star of his destiny, rises the blood-red shadow, 
WATERLOO. 

EPILOGUE. 

A YEAR has passed away. The yellow lamps of the broom are 
again burning on the crags ; the great clouds of sea-birds have come 
from the south, to whiten the great sea-wall; the corn is growing 
golden inland, and the lark, poised over the murmuring farms, is 
singing loud; while the silvern harvest of the deep is growing too, 
and the fishermen creep from calm to calm, gathering it up in their 
brown nets. The sea is calm as glass, and every crag is mirrored 
in it from base to brow. It is the anniversary of the great battle 
which decided fatally the destinies of Bonaparte. 

On the summit of the cliff, immediately overlooking the Cathe- 
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ural of St. Gildas, sit two figures, gazing downward. Far below 
them, over the roofless cathedral wall, hover flocks of gulls; and 
the still green sea, faintly edged with foam that does not seem to 
stir, is approaching the red granite Gate of St. Gildas. Away 
beyond, farther than eyes can see, stretches the ocean, faintly 
shaded by the soft grey mists of heaven. 

One figure, very gaunt and tall, sits like a statue, with large grey 
eyes turned seaward; his hair is quite grey, and flows on to his 
shoulders ; his face is marked with strange furrows, left by some 
terrible sorrow or terror that has passed away. The other figure, 
that of a beautiful young girl, sits just below him, holding his hand 
and looking up into his face. She wears a dark dress and saffron 
coif, both signs of mourning, and her face is very pale. 

Day after day, in the golden summer weather, the two come here, 
and sit for hours in silence and in peace. Day by day the girl 
watches for the passing away of the cloud which obscures the 
soul of her companion. He seems—why, she knows not—to derive 
a strange solace from merely sitting here, holding her hand, and 
contemplating the waters. His eyes seem vacant, but strange 
spiritual light still survives in their depths. 

To-day he speaks, not turning his gaze from the sea, 

“« Marcelle !” 

“Yes, Rohan!” 

** If one could sail, and sail, and sail, out there, one would come 
to the rock where he is sitting, with the waves all round him. 
Sometimes I seem to see him out yonder, looking over the black 
waters. He is by himself, and his face looks white as it did when 
I saw it, before the great battle was fought.” 

She gazes at him in troubled tenderness, her eyes dim with 
tears. 

‘“*Rohan, dear, of whom do you speak ?” 

He smiles, but does not answer. His words are a mystery to 
her. Since the day when, after long months of absence, he 
returned home a broken man, he has often spoken of wondrous 
things—of battles, of the Emperor, of strange meetings—but it has 
all seemed like witless wandering. She has been waiting wearily 
till the cloud should lift and all grow clear; and there seems hope 
—for day by day he has grown more peaceful and gentle, and now 
he can be guided like a child. 

He is silent, still gazing seaward. Behind him rises the great 
Menhir, with the village lying far beneath. The sunlight falls 
above him and around him, clothing as with a veil his figure and 
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that of the gentle girl. All is not lost, for with his tribulation her 
love has grown, and she herself remains to him, chastened, sub- 
dued, faithful unto death. 

. . - But he does not rave when he speaks of one who lingers in 
the waste out yonder. Far away, under a solitary palm-tree, sits 
another Form, waiting, watching, and dreaming, while the waters 
of the deep, sad and strange as the waters of Eternity, stretch 
measureless around and break with weary murmurs at his feet. 


So sit those twain, thousands of miles apart, 
Each, cheek in hand, gazing upon the SEA! 


THE END. 
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ReEcovERY OF PALESTINE. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 








V.—SCENERIES OF THE BAPTISM. 
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WO hours’ amble on a strong horse bring you from the 
north end of the Dead Sea to a ford on the River 
Jordan. This ride is one that no man with an eye 
for nature and a soul for legend will forget as long 

as memory lasts. If there were not one legend to light the scene, 

the strange aspects of land and water would suffice to touch the 
least romantic spirit. Man and horse are more than fifteen 
hundred feet below the level of the sea at Jaffa—twice that depth 
below the table-land of Judah. Great limestone ridges shut you 
in; bare, blistering fronts of creamy rock. Your road is over 
burning marl and sinking bitumen. Behind you stretches the 
lake of brine, in which no living creature can exist, and over 
which the vulture sails with evident strain and stress. About 
your feet lie broken bole and branch, relics of forests in the upper 
lands, which have been washed by floods or snapped by winds ; swept 
down the river to the lake ; stripped of their bark by the salt waves ; 
and cast up white and ghastly by the winter storms. Left of you, as 
you prick through the cane brakes, spreads a narrow, singular 
plain, with cones and beach marks, showing the subsidence, in 
remote antiquity, of a vast inland sea, of which the present lake 
is a remaining drop. A spring is hidden here and there; and one 
great fountain serves as the head-water of a little rivulet. Ruins 
of many kinds are seen: here a Greek convent, there a Saracenic 
mill, anon a Turkish watch-tower. Heaps of sand fill up the 





yards of Gilgal; apples of the Dead Sea thrive in the courts of 


Jericho. In one spot you find palms. There is not much greenery ; 
what grows is sage bush, and near the river margin salsolas 
and fugonias—commonly classed as reeds. Not a sound is heard, 
save now and then the cry of an eagle and the bark of a jackal. 
Beyond the ruins spring the heights of Benjamin and Ephraim ; 
the nearer crest being that mountain of the Temptation which is 
called after the Forty Days. Here flows the sacred river—lonely and 
silent as a nameless river in the Rocky Mountains, yellow and 
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turbid as the Tibur in the neighbourhood of Rome. Beyond the 
river all is mystery! You see a copse, from which a flash of fire, a 
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THE JORDAN FORD, 





film of smoke, may chance to come; beyond that copse lies a 
narrow plain, from which a wady leads by rugged roads to the 
old table-land of Ammon. White, hot, desolate, are all the lime- 
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stone faces, as they glare into this great ravine. Yet an ex- 
perienced eye finds hints, in little dark patches here and there, 
of shady grove and vernal grass. Here, by the mound of pulverised 
lime, and through yon thicket of trees, we drop, not far below 
Kasir el Yahud, down the steep bank, and find ourselves at the 
ford. Above this point, within a pistol-shot, the river makes a 
bend or curve, and just above this curve some ancient ruins stand 
in sight. 

The spot is called Bethabara ; house of the crossing over; as we 
should say—House of the Ford. The ruins seen a little way up 
the stream are all that remains of a famous Greek monastery, called 
after St.John the Baptist. ‘‘ Mistaken piety,” says Robinson, ‘seems 
early to have fixed upon the spot.” This hint about mistaken piety 
has sent Lieutenant Conder in search of another site for his scene 
of the baptism—a journey which our young and energetic officer 
has made in vain. 

The evidence in favour of this spot as the true scene of John’s 
ministry and Christ’s baptism is overwhelming. The chief points 
may be indicated in a few words. 

In the courts of law,'long and undisputed occupancy is regarded as 
the strongest proof of a good title. In the courts of criticism, long 
occupancy and unchallenged succession are proofs of a sound claim. 
It would not be easy to dispute the Howard title to Arundel Castle, or 
the claim of Milton to the authorship of “‘ Paradise Lost.” Assent im- 
plies the original fact. Now, incase of this Jordan ford, the native 
converts inthe district claimed it very early in their history as a 
sacred place, and they have held this theory from that early time. 
According to the habit of their country, they marked the spot 
with boundary marks—a tank, a convent, and a church. To mark 
events by buildings, either rude or splendid, is a fashion in the 
East which knows no change. Jacob raised a column in memory 
of the Promise; Moses set up twelve stones on Sinai; Joshua 
commemorated the passage of Jordan by the pillar at Gilgal ; 
Rachel’s tomb was built to keep her memory alive, and Solomon’s 
Temple to inaugurate the reign of kings.. The caliphs of Cordova 
and Bagdad erected mosques in celebration of great events, and 
their Oriental brethren, the Tsars of Muscovy, still erect churches 
and convents in celebration of great events. These buildings 
are as much historical records as the tables of brass and 
the Moabite stone. If those who lived on the spot must be held 
to have known where John baptised his followers ; if they marked 


the site bya tank, a convent, and a church; and if the ruins of that 
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tank, that convent, and that church are still there—the evidence 
of site is thoroughly complete. That church bore the name of John 
the Baptist, and the ruins bear his name to this very day. Lieu- 
tenant Conder might as well seek to impugn the site of our Lady of 
Walsingham, the altar of St. Thomas, or the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, as dispute the identity of St. John the Baptist’s church 
on the Jordan brink. 

Apart from the evidence to be drawn from these existing ruins of 
a native tank and an early church, criticism is compelled to mark 
this spot as the scene of John’s ministry on grounds purely topo- 
graphical and historical. John had lived in the Wilderness of Judza. 
He began to preach in the Wilderness, and when the people came to 
be baptised, he went down with them to the Jordan, by the one public 
road through Jericho; Jerusalem and all Judza went out to him; 
so that the part of Jordan in which John immersed his followers 
lay close to the Wilderness, and convenient for the people of 
Jerusalem to reach. In other respects, of a purely scientific kind, 
this ford on the Jordan was the natural, perhaps the necessary place 
of John’s ministry. It is the lowest ford on the river. Many fords 
cross the river; some of them hardly known; but this ford lies 
nearer to the Dead Sea than any other. It is the nearest part of 
the river to Jericho ; also, of course, to Jerusalem. Hence it had long 
been the line of traffic from Macherus and the towns of Moab, as 
well as the caravan route from the north. A great road ran east of 
Jordan, by the river bank; along which road the men of Galilee 
came to Jerusalem for the great feasts; avoiding the heretical 
towns and dangerous roads of Samaria. By this river-road, and 
by way of this passage, the Holy Family travelled every year 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem. At the age of thirty -Jesus must 
have been familiar with both road and ford. Once every year 
He crossed this ford. The historical evidence is no less cogent 
than the topographical. Bethabara had already gained renown and 
sanctity, as the point of the great “‘ crossing over” under Joshua. 
That passage, beyond ali cavil, here took place: “the people 
passed over right against Jericho.” Here the two spies came over 
to the house of Rahab, here the hosts of Israel stood in array, and 
the ark of the covenant was planted in the stream, while the tribes 
passed over, the main army by the ford, “ right against Jericho.” 
There the twelve men, chosen from the twelve tribes, took up the 
twelve stones from the river bed. Hence the people marched to 
Gilgal (on their way towards Jericho), where they set up the twelve 
stones, and placed the ark of the covenant. Gilgal became a holy 
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place, the crossing over a typical event. The point of that cross- 
ing was henceforward marked and sacred. 

The Gospel narratives seem to leave no doubt as to the scene of 
John’s ministry, and from the times of the evangelists we have a 
chain of witnesses to this accuracy of the sacred text. 

Origen in the second century, Eusebius in the fourth century, 
refer to the ford at this point as the scene of John the Baptist’s 
ministry. It was near to Gilgal, on the high road facing Jericho. 
At a date unknown—but very early—a Greek church and convent 
were built on the river bank, to mark the scene of John the 
Baptist’s labours. Convent and church were dedicated to St. John. 
In the sixth century Justinian dug a well and formed a tank 
in this convent. That tank is still there. In the same century 
Procopius mentions these facts, adding that the same emperor 
built a new convent in the neighbourhood. In the seventh 
century we havea French witness, Bishop Arculf, whose reports were 
taken down by an English writer, Abbot Adamnan. Bishop Arculf 
found not only the Greek church and convent of St. John the 
Baptist, very much as a traveller now finds the Greek convent of 
Mar Saba, but saw a large wooden cross planted in the stream, as 
an indicator of the exact spot of our Lord’s immersion. The 
French bishop described the site with care and precision. It lay in 
that part of the Jordan which flowed near Gilgal and opposite 
Jericho. He gives the breadth, depth, and colour of the water, 
just as I have found them. A little church stood near the spot, 
where our Lord was thought to have laid His clothes. On higher 
ground, a little way off, stood the convent of St. John the Baptist: 
a large and venerable pile. The date of Arculf’s testimony is 700. 
Early in the eighth century St. Willibald, an English saint, visited 
Palestine, and after passing some time in Jerusalem dropped into 
the Jordan valley. Willibald found the wooden cross in the river, 
and the little church on the land, exactly as Arculf had seen them 
years before. The spot was fixed with great exactness—five miles 
from Gilgal, one mile below the church and convent of St. John 
the Baptist. Inthe ninth century the place was visited and de- 
scribed by Bernard, who found the Greek church still intact. In the 
twelfth century Phocas says the convent had been destroyed by an 
earthquake, and rebuilt by the Greek emperor. It was then sur- 
rounded by chapels and hermitages, all of which have disappeared. 
Early in the fourteenth century our countryman, Sir John Mande- 
ville, described the Greek edifice: ‘“‘a fine church of St. John the 


Baptist, where he baptised our Lord.” A hundred and fifty years after 
xx2 
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Breydenback found the edifice in ruins, and the monks dispersed. 
In the seventeenth century the situation of those ruins was described 
by our countryman Maundrel: “‘ Within a furlong of the river, at 
that place where we visited it, there was an old ruined church and 
convent dedicated to St. John, in memory of the baptising of our 
blessed Lord.” These ruins are still visible; I have seen them 
with my own eyes. 

The piety may be mistaken, but the evidence as to fact is 
sound. 

With all this mass of evidence before him, Lieutenant Conder 
ran away in search of a new site, and fancied he found one 
in the north, by which the road descending from Wady Jahid 
crosses the Jordan. ‘‘ Nearness to Galilee and Nazareth” 
is the sole argument put forward by Lieutenant Conder in support 
of this new theory. 

Lieutenant Conder explains that his difficulty arises from a text, 
which he says had not been previously noted as bearing on this 
point. It is a question with him of “time” and “ distance.” He 
supposes that the text of St. John’s gospel requires him to find the 
scene of the Baptist ministry “within thirty miles of Cana of 
Galilee.” 

First, he marks the “days” named, and then supposes their 
sequence. ‘‘ The day following Jesus would go forth into Galilee.” 
Again, “‘ On the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee.” 
Jesus, he infers, could not have been more than two days’ journey 
from Cana—that is to say, within twenty-five miles of that place. 
The ford in Judea over the Jordan was sixty miles by the nearest 
road ; therefore, the baptism must have taken place in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of Galilee. Several fords cross this river 
near enough to Cana for Lieutenant Conder’s purpose, and he fixes 
on one of these fords, lying at the foot of Wady Jelud. 

Like so many difficulties found by Clarke, Robinson, and others, 
this difficulty is of the secker’s own making. Lieutenant Conder 
assumes that the various ‘“‘ days” mentioned by the evangelist are 
consecutive days, and that the “‘ third day” means the next day but 
one following our Lord’s baptism. Nothing in the text suggests 
this reading; on the contrary, the facts related prove that such an 
assumption must be incorrect. Look at the text, as it stands in 
the authorised version, which in matters of chronology is in fair 
agreement with all the ancient codices. 

“The next day ”—first mention of time. (St. John, i. 29.) 

“‘ Again the next day,” i. 35. 
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“They abode with Him that day.” Day not specified, but the 
time is after the baptism; apparently the day following that 
rite. i. 39. 

“They abode with Him that day, for it was about the tenth 
hour.” i. 39. The Alexandrine Codex reads “‘ the sixth hour,” which 
would give noon, instead of two hours before nightfall. The codices 
followed by the authorised version are clearly right; since the 
reason assigned for Simon and his fellows staying with Jesus that 
night is this lateness of the hour. 

“‘And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Gali- 
lee.” ii. 8. 

If these texts stood alone, with no illustration from other 
writings, no one could infer from them that the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee took place on the “third” day—next day but one 
of the baptism. It is certain that John saluted Jesus on 
the “second” day (“‘again, the next day”), with the annun- 
ciation “Behold the Lamb of God!” It is certain that 
on that “second day” Simon and his fellow disciples stayed in 
the lodgings with Jesus. On the “third day” Jesus and these 
chosen followers must have risen from sleep, on the spot of the 
baptism—not in the hill country of Cana. It is, therefore, certain 
that the “third day” of St. John does not mean the next day but 
one after the baptismal rite. 

On turning to the other gospels, Lieutenant Conder will find 
that several days elapsed between the baptism and ‘the marriage 
feast. St. Matthew says: ‘‘In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judza.” (Matthew iii. 1.) ‘Then 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and all the region 
round about Jordan.” (Matthew iii. 5.) ‘‘Then cometh Jesus 
from Galilee to Jordan.” (Matthew iii. 13.) ‘Then was Jesus led 
up. . . into the wilderness of Judza, and when He had fasted forty 
days.” . . . (Matthew iv. 1, 2.) “‘Now, when Jesus heard that John 
was cast into prison, He departed into Galilee.” (Mark iv. 12.) 
Mark’s testimony is no less clear as to time and place than 
Matthew’s. ‘ John did baptise in the wilderness.” (i. 5.) ‘Jesus 
came from Nazareth.” (i. 9.) ‘And He was there in the wilder- 
ness forty days.” (i. 13.) ‘‘After that John was put in prison, 
Jesus came into Galilee.” (i. 14.) Luke confirms the story told 
by Matthew and Mark. John was in the wilderness. . (iii. 2.) 
“He came into the country all about Jordan.” (iii. 2.) Jesus was 
first baptised and then carried up into the wilderness. (iv. 7.) 
After these events, Jesus returns to Galilee. (iv. 14.) 
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All four evangelists agree then in these central facts:—1. That 
the ministry of John the Baptist was conducted in Judea; 2. That 
some time elapsed between the baptism of Jesus and his return 
from Judza into Galilee. There was more than one day, or two 
days. Three of the four evangelists say expressly that this interval 
included the forty days of fasting and temptation. 

Lieutenant Conder cites no ground for rejecting the true Betha- 
bara beyond his difficulty of seeing how a man could be at the 
ford near Gilgal one day, and at Cana of Galilee on the third day. 
As the ground fails him, his argument drops. Meantime, the 
belief and practice of the native church remain. To persons who 
suspect monks of idle credulity and fruitless imposture, there are 
the ruins of St. John the Baptist’s tank, St. John the Baptist’s 
convent, and St. John the Baptist’s church. 


ZENON. 


A second site is named as one of the scenes of John’s ministry— 
Enon near to Salem. Here again there is debate, and here again 
Lieutenant Conder has in my opinion lost his way. A®non is an 
intensitive form of Ain. Ain means spring or fountain; A‘non a 
place where there is much water. In Palestine names are not 
accidental, but descriptive, and for the most part descriptive of 
natural features. John the Baptist “‘ was baptising in A“non near 
to Salem, because there was much water there.” This passage is 
of highest interest, both in a personal and a dogmatic sense. 
Here, and here only, we have a second meeting of Jesus and John; 
a second testimony of the Forerunner to the Messianic character of 
his cousin. Here we learn the striking fact that Jesus never bap- 
tised, though He suffered His disciples to baptise in His presence 
and His name. Where was this 4Znon near to Salem? Here, too, 
if we can fix the site, we get at one of the cardinal facts for a true 
itinerary of our Lord. 

Lieutenant Conder ventures on a strong opinion on this point, 
which seems to me a serious error; and as Lieutenant Conder’s 
opinion has been published without a word of warning in the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, his 
opinion may be taken by careless readers as the deliberate verdict 
of the many eminent scholars who compose that society. Of course 
such taking would be wrong. Lieutenant Conder speaks for no 
one but himself. His labours in his own field are excellent; but 
he is an engineer, not a critic of phrases; and his guesses at 
identification, as we see, are sometimes very wide of the mark. 
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“The theories proposed for the identification of /Enon,” says 
Lieutenant Conder, ‘‘are three ;” but there are more theories than 
Lieutenant Conder knows. In fact, he overlooks the only site, 
that in southern Judza, which can be firmly held to dispute the 
palm with the true site in Wady Salem, near Mount Olivet. 

Where was the real A2non near to Salem ? 

Only once named in Scripture, Anon receives no illustration 
from the Sacred Text. Salem, or Salim, on the other side, is a 
common name. Salem was the original name of Zion, and in 
poetry continued to be so until later times. There was a Salim in 
the southern part of Judah; a Salem in the,wilderness on the road 
to Jericho; a Salem in the neighbourhood of Mount Ebal; and a 
Salem not far from Bethshan. Salem was sometimes used in place 
of Shechem, as it was in place of Jerusalem. The difficulty is to 
find a Salem in the vicinity of Abundant Water, which will, in 
other respects, meet the condition of the Gospel narrative. Four 
theories are strongly supported. 

1. The oldest theory is that of Eusebius.—The Syrian}Bishop places 
“Enon near to Salem, in the Jordan valley, eight miles north of the 
city, which in his day bore the name of Scythopolis. This city 
stood in the country of Issachar, in the province of Galilee, not 
far from the borders of Samaria. It was built on the site of 
Bethshan.—( Onomasicon, sub voce, 4non.) 

Eusebius lived in the third century and was a native of the soil. 
A bishop of Czsarea, he had every means of collecting what was 
known about the holy places, and he wrote a special work on the 
subject. It is hard to stand out against the authority of such a 
man. Van de Velde and Grove followed him. Van de Velde 
found a place called Salem in the district indicated by Eusebius 
He also found springs, and “abundance of water.” 

2. The second theory is that of Wieseler—Finding Eusebius in con- 
tradiction with the Sacred Text, this critic sought for the site in 
Judza. Now an Ain is mentioned in Joshua xv. 32, in close 
connection with a Salim and a Rimmon. These places lay in the 
southern part of the country of Judah, afterwards of Simeon. 
Now there is an Enon, in the south country, near to Rimmon of 
Simeon, which Wieseler contends is but a contraction of Ex- 
Rimmon. The name of Salem has disappeared; but here lies a 
great pool or reservoir, which forms a centre of attraction to all 
the wandering tribes. Ewald, Alford, and Pressensé adopt this 
theory, of which Lieutenant Conder has not yet heard. 

3. The third theory is that of Robinson.—Rejectirs, Eusebius and 
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Wieseler, the American critic suggested a site for John’s ministry 
about three miles eastward of Natalus. Here stands a modern 
village called Kefr Salem or Shalem. There is a village called 
Ain-im. There are no “abundant” waters at either Salem or 
Ain-im ; but some four miles to the south of Ain-im, in the Wady 
Farah, there are copious springs. This site is adopted by Stanley 
and Conder. 

4. The fourth theory is that of Barclay —Unable to adopt any of 
these theories, Barclay sought through the region pointed out by 
the Gospel narratives, and was fortunate enough to find a Salem in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Anon, a great: spring, called by 
the natives Ain Farah. Here were abundant waters. This Salem, or 
Seleim, lies on the east of Scopus, in a rugged ravine, lonely and 
savage as the stony parts of Judah, which drops into the Wady 
Kelt—the ancient River Cherith—a place of singular interest to a 
Nazarite like John. Two natural gorges lead from Jerusalem to 
Jericho: one round the northern slope of Olivet, and by way of 
Bethany, down the Wady el Hanz; a second by the northern 
slope of Olivet, and by way of Ain Farah, down the Wady Salem. 
Both fall into the Wady Kelt. The first was an easier, the second 
a shorter line. Roman science had been used to make the imperial 
road through Bethany safe for chariot and horsemen, while the 
second road remained a shepherd’s track, only to be passed by men 
on foot. The springs rose on this peasant’s track, three miles from 
the brow of Olivet. Such is the situation of Barclay’s Anon. 
This theory is adopted by Porter and many other writers. Study 
on the spot convinced me that this site—and no other—meetsall the 
requirements of the Gospel histories. (Holy Land, ii. 67.) 

Let me scan the evidence. Anon being mentioned only once 
in the Gospel, no side light can be thrown on the site by other 
texts than those contained in the third chapter of St. John. To 
this text every point must be referred. 

1. Fortunately, the Sacred ‘Text supplies a limit line within which 
we must seek the site. This limit is the boundary of Judea. If 
any similar fact is stated by John with literal precision, it is this 
fact—that John the Baptist was labouring in Judea. 

*“‘ After these things came Jesus and His disciples into the land of 
Juda, and there He tarried with them and baptised, and John also 
was baptising in AZnon, near to Salim, because there was much 
water there.” 

The same local accuracy of touch describes our Lord’s going 


away. 
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** When the Lord knew how the Pharisees had heard that Jesus 
made and baptised more disciples than John (though Jesus himself 
baptised not, but only His disciples), He left Judzea and departed 
again into Galilee.” 

Two facts are placed by these texts beyond dispute. 1. John 
was in Judea. 2. John was at AZnon, near to Salim. /£non, near 
to Salem, was therefore in Judea; the words of our Evangelist 
exclude all Ains and Salems which lie beyond the frontiers of 
Judza; then, the theories of Eusebius and Robinson, failing to 
harmonise with the Sacred Text, must be dismissed. Wieseler’s 
theory is not in direct opposition to St. John. His Ain Schilhim, 
and Rimmon were in Judza. There was waterthere. The pool or 
reservoir is not many miles south of Hebron, which an early 
Church tradition connects with John the Baptist; yet the spot lies 
south of the farthest limit ever given in ancient Church history to 
the Baptist’s work. It is a frontier place, never likely to have been 
occupied by many Jews. It is too far away from Jerusalem. Bar- 
clay’s identification answers to every word in the Sacred Text. It is 
in Juda. It is in the district where John passed his youth. It is 
near Jerusalem, and the great Roman road to Jericho. Yet, while 
near to Olivet and Bethany, it is a lonely place, not frequented by 
princes and high-priests. It is on a short line from Zion 
to Jericho; the road of shepherds, peasants, and poor pilgrims. 
There was plenty of water then, as there is plenty of water now. 

These springs near Olivet being found, there need be no further 
dispute about the site indicated in the narrative of St. John. 

If this identification were allowed, we should recover a sug- 
gestive fact in the itineraries of our Lord—a_ subject full of 
difficulty, and to which hardly any serious attention has yet been 
paid. The yearly caravans of pilgrims for the Passover travelled 
from the gates of Jericho by way of the great Roman road to 
Bethany and Jerusalem, and it is assumed that our Lord and His 
disciples always took that imperial road. The text of St. John 
implies that He passed near the scene of John’s ministry—that is to 
say, taking the peasant’s track, not along the Roman road. Such 
a theory would unite with all the facts of His career. We know 
that He avoided imperial roads and cities. He never entered 
Sephoris, capital of Upper Galilee. He never entered Tiberias, 
capital of Lower Galilee. He passed the whole of His life in the 
vicinity of these great cities. Sephoris was only an hour’s walk 
from Nazareth. ‘Tiberias was visible not only from the lake, but 
from almost every village on the banks. It was a mere step from 
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Magdala, and hardly an hours walk from Capernaum. Yet He 
never set His foot within their gates. Shechem and Jerusalem 
were treated in much the same style. He sat outside the gates of 
Shechem while His disciples went in on duty; but the duty done, 
He went away. It is not known that He ever slept one night within 
the city walls. Many things, therefore, suggest that, at a moment 
when the Lord was being closely watched by emissaries of the 
Sanhedrin, He might avoid the imperial road from Jericho, and 
take the more rugged track used by shepherds and peasants. This 
mountain road would bring him up Wady Salen, near to that AZnon 
where John was baptising. Fix St. John’s A£non at the present 
Ain Farah, as the text suggests, and the itinerary becomes clear. 
Jesus and His disciples would ascend into the hill country, by the 
valley lying to the south of the mountain of the Temptation. 
This valley forks a little way below Salem: one prong climbing up 
towards Olivet, the other towards Geba and Bethel. Jesus and 
His disciples came from Galilee, by the Jordan road, “into the land 
of Judza”; the land meaning the country parts, as distinct from 
the imperial town. He did not reach Jerusalem. The whole 
narrative implies that He was forced by the Pharisees to escape. 
‘* When, therefore, the Lord knew how the Pharisees had heard 
that Jesus made and baptised more disciples than John . . . He 
left Judzea, and departed again into Galilee.” Nor could He safely 
turn back, and take the usual road by the Jordan bank. ‘“‘ He 
must meeds go through Samaria.” If our Lord turned His journey 
at Salem, He would pass up to Bethel, and thence to Jacob’s hill in 
the neighbourhood of Shechem. 

















Tue PotyNnEsIAN IN QUEENSLAND. 
BY WILLIAM SENIOR (RED SPINNER). 


NE of the burning questions in Queensland politics 
is that of the employment of Polynesian 
labourers or Kanakas in the colony, and should 
the present Ministry go to the country, as it is 

very likely to do before many months, very few candidates will 

have the ghost of a chance unless opposition to the South Sea 

Islander stand part of their programme. It is a question in Australia 

peculiar to Queensland. Queensland has the gold, the copper, the 

tin, the wool, the hides in common with other colonies; but it 
boasts as a very exclusive advantage the ability to grow sugar and 
many other tropical and semi-tropical products. When cotton 
failed—not because cotton, and good cotton too, could not be 
grown in Queensland, but because the scarcity of labour rendered 
it impossible for the producer to compete with the Southern States 
of America—the age of sugar set in. An Act was passed legalising 
and protecting the introduction of South Sea Islanders, and the 

Kanaka boys were soon to be seen upon the sugar plantations, 

apparently happily and certainly diligently cultivating the cane and 

converting it into sugar. The boys were to be had cheap, and 
soon they were hired for other spheres than sugar plantations. 

Employers of various kinds were found to like these dusky 

Strangers, and they were encouraged. Then the white working 

man uprose and protested against the Government supporting such 

a system of emigration, and just now a very popular cry is 

‘European labour is being ruined and the white labourer starved 

by the employment of Polynesians off the sugar plantations.” The 

Government have been forced in consequence to introduce a Bill 

to amend their former Act. 

The humanitarians, as we are in the habit at home of terming 
them, making common cause with the working men, have de- 
nounced the system as one of slavery, and have declared that the 
Polynesians are badly treated. A member of Parliament during 
the present session stated in the House that if the Polynesian 
labour system were known, with all its iniquities, in England, 
Exeter Hall would rise in its might, and the Colonial Secretary’s 
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office in Downing Street would be besieged with indignant depu- 
tationists. 

Having no prejudices one way or the other, it is difficult 
for a man like myself to decide what all the disturbance 
means. On the face of it, it is a little unexplainable. The oppo- 
nents of the system say that the Kanakas are allowed to die off 
like rotten sheep, and liken their employers to Simon Legree. 
But there is scarcely a tittle of evidence to support this view. 
Isolated cases of ill-treatment there may be even now, but the law 
is strict and ample, and the Polynesians, from the moment of their 
arrival to the expiration of their term of labour, are under the eye 
of the Government. Away in the interior, where an employer 
would have to ride fifty miles before he could find his nearest 
neighbour’s house, high-handed deeds may be possible, just as in 
certain industries at home abuses may creep in; but the advocates 
of the system, when on their defence, defy their accusers to prove 
that the ill-treatment of Kanakas is anything but an extremely 
exceptional occurrence. The opponents of Polynesian labour say 
the men are kidnapped, illtreated when in the colony, and 
dangerous rivals to white labour. The employers of Kanakas 
demand proof instead of declamation, and point to the laws which 
hedge the system about, and they go further and ask “Is not this 
a free country? Have I not the right of employing an obedient 
servant who answers my purpose, and who, instead of being my 
master and putting his hands in his pockets and walking off at a 
critical time should I ever dare to control him, works cheerfully 
and submissively, giving me no insolence, and a minimum of 
trouble?” It is agreed amongst both parties that without the 
Polynesians there can be no sugar. White men cannot, will not, 
and do not work in the plantations under a terrible sun, and they 
are quite content to use the darkey in the field; some persons, I 
suppose, would be ill-natured enough to say—use him for their 
own ends. It is when the Kanaka gets into a store as porter or 
waggoner, or into agricultural or pastoral pursuits, that he is to be 
suppressed, lest he should interfere with the white man and his 
high wages. 

Let us see about the kidnapping. I am, let us say, a sugar 
planter on the Mary River, and require twenty, thirty, or forty 
Kanakas. I make my wants known to the proper agents at Mary- 
borough or Brisbane. Other employers having done the same, the 
agents go to the Colonial Secretary and declare that they require for 
bond fide purposes, as defined by the Act, a certain number of South 
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Sea Islanders. The Minister being satisfied gives governmental 
permission to bring the Polynesians into the colony, and the appli- 
cant enters into a bond to bring them properly. The agents forth- 
with despatch a recruiting vessel, generally a small topsail schooner, 
to the South Seas, their remuneration being such a sum per head 
as may have been agreed upon between themselves and the 
employers up country. What now is to hinder the captain of the 
recruiting vessel from obtaining his Polynesians by hook or crook ? 
Simply this: every recruiting vessel carries on board a Government 
officer, whose special business it is to see that no native is taken on 
boardagainst his will, and (presuming foramomentthat the cruise has 
been successful) the islander is further protected on his arrival by the 
Government emigration agent, who boards the vessel, satisfies him- 
self that the passengers have come of their own free will, that their 
relations with their future employers are explained and ratified by 
a legal document interpreted to them, and signed, sealed, and 
delivered by the contracting parties. With these precautions it is 
difficult to see where the “kidnapping” comes in; _ because, 
granted the possibility of a number of natives being forced on 
board by their chief ‘‘ for 2 consideration,” there is the lynx-eyed 
emigration agent in the Queensland ports to see that the men are 
immigrants of their own free will. 

To return to the recruiting ship. I envy that Government officer 
his cruise amongst the lovely islands of the South Pacific. Some- 
times the recruiting parties get spears and arrows instead of 
labourers: they pay for the misdeeds of others with their lives, as 
Bishop Patteson and Commodore Goodenough did. Happily the 
raison d’étre of these “‘massacres” is justly recognised now as an 
evil that time will cure, and the Queensland recruiter is fully aware 
that his business requires that he should carry his life in his hands, 
and that at any moment he may have to suffer for the brutalities of 
other white men from other countries. Three times during the past 
six months reports of murderous attacks bythe islanders have reached 
Queensland, and two of them were unfortunately but too well founded. 
One of them I will quote as a typical case, resulting in the murder 
of Captain Anderson. It is unfortunately evident that the poor 
fellow met with his death entirely from his own conduct. During 
the night, off one of the islands, a couple of natives who had 
been brought on board as recruits swam ashore (as they are quite 
at liberty to do if they have been forced on board against their will), 
and Anderson and the Government agent went ashore to recover 
them. The chief of the tribe met them saying that his men did 
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not wish to go to Queensland for three years—the usual term of 
servitude. Some dispute occurred about a couple of shirts which 
had been supplied to the men, and the captain pushed his way 
from the beach to the village—imprudence number one. He 
insisted, in temper, upon having a pig in lieu of a knife supplied 
to one of the runaways—loss of temper being imprudence number 
two. A pig was being led by at the time, and the captain ordered 
a couple of his native crew to seize it—imprudence number three. 
One of the tribe claimed the pig, and another cut the thong and 
set it at liberty. The captain then orders the boatman to catch it, 
and boatman draws his revolver and pursues the native who has cut 
the string—imprudence number four, and worst of all. Government 
officer takes away revolver, while chief rushes frantic with rage 
towards the recruiting party. The mischief is, however, done. 
Anderson draws his revolver (imprudence number five) and a mé/ée 
ensues, during which he receives eight tomahawk wounds, any one 
of which is sufficient to cause death, and the Government agent flies 
for his life, and escapes in a marvellous manner to tell the sad 
tale. 

Not long after the news arrives, on the authority of a missionary 
ship, that another schooner, the May Queen, has been attacked 
and burnt on the island of Tanna, and all hands killed and eaten. 
We had a few weeks before seen the little schooner sail from Bris- 
bane, and the captain and Government agent were well known in 
the city. There was naturally great excitement, and in the shop 
windows of one of the leading opponents of the system speedily 
appeared the photograph of the murdered captain, with the sen- 
sational inscription—‘“ Another victim. Killed and eaten.” Three 
weeks later the Afay Queen arrived in the Brisbane river, all safe 
and sound, and as I write these words the Tanna islanders are 
singing joyously in the moonlight, as merry and happy as people 
can be, while in this evening’s paper I read that the murdered 
captain proceeded against the anti-Polynesian shopkeeper for 
libel @ propos of the exhibited photograph and _ sensational 
inscription. It cannot be denied that recruiting is a risky busi- 
ness, and nobody attempts to deny it: but extravagant excitement 
one way or another defeats a good object. 

A week’s sojourn upon three sugar plantations has afforded me 
the opportunity of seeing these’, islanders’ at work in a strange 
land. Certain it is that whoever regards them as poor kid- 
napped wretches, they themselves do not think they are anything 
of the kind. They are like big children, very passionate some- 
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times, and very docile as a rule. I saw them amongst the graceful 
foliage of the cane, in the crushing mills, and at the wharves, 
labouring with laughter and song, well clothed, well fed, and with- 
out any apparent care. We had a couple of them for a day or 
two pulling our boat on the Albert River while we shot duck, 
redbill, and an odd native bear or so, and their enthusiasm 
whenever ‘a particularly good shot was made was fresh and 
joyous as that of achild. Nothing pleases them better than when 
massa gives them a charge or two of shot, or a fishing hook, 
for Sunday use. One day down by the seaside I suddenly, at 
the turn of a cliff, came upon five-and-twenty standing waist deep 
in the surf, fishing for whiting, and when they left off to eat their 
midday meal of rice and fish I smoked a pipe at their camp fire, 
and was made heartily welcome by my hosts, whose clothing went 
no further than a smal] strip of calico round the loins. I have seen 
the Kanakas in Brisbane when they had completed their three years 
of service, dressed in broadcloth and always radiant in gaily 
coloured necktie, smoking their cigars, and spending their wages 
( £18 for the three years) in single-barrel guns, ammunition, beads, 
or some article that will serve them better than coin when they 
reach their island home. To my knowledge many do not return, 
preferring to remain in the colony ; others come back again bring- 
ing their friends with them. Some of my friends have a Kanaka 
boy about their houses to groom the horse, or nurse the children, 
and they have perfect confidence in them. Two or three ladies of 
my acquaintance, moved to the experiment by the success of others 
in the same direction, have sent for South Sea girls for domestic 
servants. I grant I may have seen the system at its best; but the 
general opinion of persons who have been intimately acquainted 
with it for years tallies with mine. 

It is admitted, no doubt, that when the islanders are taken into 
the interior they ought to be looked well after, for the very nature 
of the system gives the employer notions of proprietorship. I have 
myself heard men speak of themselves as “owners” of their 
Kanaka hands. The Legislature are fully alive to this, and have 
placed a Bill upon the table “‘ to make further provisions for 
securing to Polynesian labourers proper treatment and protection, 
and the due payment of their wages.” They wish, in short, to 
make assurance doubly sure, and one of the most important clauses 
restricts the employment of the Polynesian to within thirty miles of 
the sea coast without a special permit from the Home Secretary. 
The captain of the recruiting ship will also have to pay /-9 to the 
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emigration agent on behalf of each labourer on arrival, to secure 
his return passage money. In some cases, such as where estates 
fell into the {hands of mortgagees—a not uncommon occurrence 
during colonial ups and downs—the Polynesians were cheated out 
of their wages; the new Act will decree the payment of the wages 
into the Government savings bank every quarter. The squatters 
will no doubt fight for the omission of the thirty mile clause, for it 
is evidently intended to prevent them from employing Polynesian 
labour. 

A squatter poured out his troubles to me thus only yesterday :— 
“Mark you there is plenty of room for a sweeping amendment of 
the present Act, but I can tell you that in my district sheep-farming 
would be impossible without Kanakas. The white men all rush off 
to the gold-fields, and are not to be depended upon fora month at a 
time. In shearing and lambing time for two years running I have 
been nearly ruined by the white men in the most insolent manner 
deserting me at critical times, and, as you know, my station carries 
16,000 sheep. Kanakas cheap labour? Nota bit of it. It takes 
two islanders to do one white man’s work, and it costs us f 10 a 
head to get them here. As for ill-treating the ‘ boys,’ don’t believe 
such a foolish thing. A sick or dead Kanaka is a dead loss; there- 
fore from the lowest grounds it is to our interest to care for 
them.” 

On the whole, it seems to me that however badly the Polynesian 
may be treated elsewhere, he is well treated in Queensland; he is 
a capital fellow, harmless, industrious, and bright, and I believe 
that while his presence is beneficial to the colony, his sojourn here 
is useful to him, and helps towards the civilisation of his fellows at 
home. He is far above the Australian aboriginal. During my 
visit to the sugar plantations on the Albert and Logan rivers, while 
I was talking to the police magistrate, a message was delivered to 
him announcing the murder by blacks of a white settler thirty miles 
off. ‘True, we do not often hear of murders by the blacks, but they 
give immense trouble in the unsettled districts. The Kanakas give 
no trouble at all. 
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IVIAN GREY we have had with us any time these 
s\\ fifty years, notwithstanding the efforts made by a 
distinguished personage to suppress him. Lord 
Beaconsfield is a character far less familiar to the public 
mind, and a name much less accustomed on the public tongue. 
Indeed I much doubt whether when, at the close of last session, 
an astonished world heard that thenceforward Mr. Disraeli was 
to be known as “ Lord Beaconsfield,” there were a score of people 
who called to mind the fact that the title was not a new one. 
There was of course Lady Beaconsfield, but she was a peeress in 
her own right and by the grace of her husband, who with a chivalry 
all admired, and a courtliness that added a new charm to an 
interesting career, passed on to the brow of his wife a coronet 
pressed upon himself, but which he might have felt would be 
ungracious to refuse and ridiculous to accept. That creation of 
Mrs. Disraeli ‘‘ Lady Beaconsfield” was an act which Vivian Grey 
himself, had he survived to witness it, would have highly approved. 
It was just such an episode as might appropriately have crowned his 
wondrous career, and would have made a much better ending of 
the novel than that tremendous thunderstorm in which Essper 
George disappears, and Vivian Grey is left alone by the corpse of a 
horse given to him by the son of a German prince, the while the 
thunder rolls and the blue and blinding lightning flashes. One 
night last session, when in an important debate the Premier 
suddenly changed front in the face of a growing opposition and 
added a statement which greatly altered an expressed Ministerial 
intention, he was sarcastically asked why he had not mentioned 
that before. ‘‘ The honourable gentleman,” he replied, with that 
deliberately solemn manner with which he was wont to preface a 
verbal audacity, “‘ asks me why I did not say that before. I did not 
Say it before because it did not occur to me.” This, I fancy, must 
be the reason why Vivian Grey did not escape the sudden and never- 
before-heard-of thunderstorm, and, living to have a coronet 
pressed upon his acceptance, did not confer the title on his wife, 
remaining plain but singularly omnipotent Vivian Grey to the end 
of the chapter. It did not occur to Mr. Disraeli. 
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But when in the month of August last the signature ‘‘ Beacons- 
field” first saw the light, affixed to the bottom of an address to the 
electors of Buckinghamshire, the name was not then first written. 
Nor—and this is the strange coincidence—was it the first time it 
was written by the same hand. Fifty years ago Mr. Disraeli first 
conceived the character of Lord Beaconsfield, and it is not without 
interest to study it under these exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances. The first Lord Beaconsfield, created half a century ago 
by the same mind that has made the present peer of that ilk, was a 
magnate in the county in which was situated the property and 
influence of the Marquis of Carabas, the elderly nobleman and retired 
statesman whom Vivian Grey, fresh from school, took under his 
tutorship and showed how he might gain supreme power in the 
State. Mr. Disraeli does not devote much time to sketching the 
character of Lord Beaconsfield, for it would appear that in 
earlier life the Premier was not particularly impressed with the 
dignity he has himself now assumed. Speaking of the Marquis 
of Carabas, he observes biographically “‘ The earl his father, like 
the woodman in the fairy tale, was blest with three sons. The first 
was an idiot, and was destined for the coronet; the second was a 
man of business, and was educated for the Commons; the third 
was a rvoué, and was shipped for the colonies.” From this epigram- 
matic enumeration of the qualifications demanded for various careers 
in life it will be noted that whilst Vivian Grey, become Prime 
Minister, has changed in one respect he is singularly consistent in 
another. That the House of Lords is an institution for which 
idiot sons are naturally destined is of course a theorem which none 
would scout more indignantly than the present Earl of Beaconsfield. 
But that when a man has proved worthless at home he may be 
“shipped” for one of Her Majesty’s dependencies—that, in short, 
anything will do for the colonies—appears to be a conviction in the 
mind of Mr. Disraeli which age cannot wither nor custom stale. It 
will not be forgotten that during the debate on the Royal Titles Bill 
last session nothing so profoundly ruffled the naturally equable 
temper of Mr. Lowe, or so absolutely succeeded in rousing his 
sluggish wrath, than Mr. Disraeli’s profound disregard of the feelings 
of the colonists in the matter of the addition to the titles of our 
gracious Sovereign. Mr. Lowe, whose consideration for the feelings 
of others is well known, was much exercised in his mind because 
the Queen was to be named Empress of India whilst Canada, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and particularly Australia, were slighted by 
the omission of their names from the Royal style and title. But 
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what is bred in the bone is brought out in the flesh, and amongst 
much that has “‘ changed since then,” Mr. Disraeli’s youthful con- 
tempt for the colonies remained, and Mr. Lowe’s caustic criticism, 
subsequently backed up by Mr. Forster’s more ponderous denuncia- 
tion, was unavailing. 

But to return to Beaconsfield the First, the contemporary of Vivian 
Grey. What the noble lord and his family were like we gather from 
the following interesting conversation between two ladies at the 
Marquis of Carabas’s dinner table, a dinner table at which sat 
** gartered peers and starred ambassadors, and baronets with blood 
older than the Creation, and squires to the antiquity of whose veins 
chaos was a novelty.” 

“*So you have got the Beaconsfields here, Miss Graves; nice, un- 
affected, quiet people.” 

“Yes, very quiet.” 

*“* As you say, Miss Graves, very quiet, but a little heavy.” 

“Yes, heavy enough.” 

A little later, when Vivian Grey, who next to Mr. Disraeli him- 
self ran the most wonderful career ever trod by man, is arranging 
the personnel of an Opposition that is to upset the Government, Lord 
Beaconsfield is again mentioned; and thus: Mr. Cleveland, a com- 
moner to whom Vivian Grey goes to offer the leadership of a party 
which is composed chiefly of peers of the realm, asks ‘‘ Who is 
mover of the party ?” 

“* My Lord Courtown,” Vivian Grey answered, “is a distinguished 
member of it.” 

“Courtown,” says Cleveland, ‘‘ Courtown ; powerful enough, but 
surely the good Viscount’s skull is not exactly the head for the 
chief of a cabal.” 

The good Viscount’s skull, forsooth! But there is worse to 
follow. 

“There is my Lord Beaconsfield.” 

** Powerful too—du/ a dolt.” 

Once more the first Lord Beaconsfield is lightly sketched by the 
successor of the title. When cataloguing the various offices of Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, the author of “‘ Vivian Grey” writes : “‘ She copied 
letters for Sir Berdmore, composed letters for Lord Courtown, and 
construed letters to Lord Beaconsfield.” Here again we have set 
forth in Mr. Disraeli’s familiar epigrammatic style the various stages 
of intellectual contempt for hereditary dullness. Sir Berdmore, 
being a baronet and standing but two removes from the untitled 


throng, was qualified to write his own letters, and was even sufli- 
|. 
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ciently attractive to induce a lady to copy them for him. Lord 
Courtown, being a peer of comparatively modern creation and of 
popular views, was so far gifted with intelligence that whilst not 
possessing literary art, and therefore deficient in power of expres- 
sion, he had a pretty clear conception of what he wanted to say, 
and only needed an amanuensis to cast his thoughts in due 
epistolary form. But for Lord Beaconsfield, whose ancestors came 
over with the Conqueror, who owned half a county, and who 
inherited with his family park and father’s title the disposition of 
the votes of half a dozen boroughs, he is presented to the indulgent 
reader as a man who could not understand the meaning of the 
letters he was in the habit of receiving, and was fain to submit 
them to a woman in order to have their meaning construed ! 

Those were terrible days for the English peerage when this fierce 
Disraeli the Younger was going about smiting them hip and thigh. 
Amongst the many things which the Lord Beaconsfield whom we 
know in the flesh has reason to be thankful for is the good fortune 
which cast his lot in other days than those contemporaneous with 
the hot youth of Mr. Disraeli. He would have suffered sorely at 
the hands of that young gentleman, and I fear our critical 
biographical literature must remain for ever incomplete inasmuch 
as we cannot have the character of the second Lord Beaconsfield 
done by Disraeli the Younger. 

As for Vivian Grey himself, as drawn by Disraeli the Younger, 
he offers from every point of view an exact and strongly-marked 
contrast to the Lord Beaconsfield of fiction. He is a man of 
the people; Lord Beaconsfield is an hereditary noble. Vivian 
Grey is bright; Lord Beaconsfield is dull. To Vivian Grey, as 
to Ancient Pistol, the world was an oyster which he with sword 
would open. Lord Beaconsfield had his oysters opened for him 
by men wearing his own livery, and if his lordship had chanced 
to have been placed in such circumstances that he could not 
get at the mollusc without opening the shell himself, he would 
have been fain to go oysterless all his life. For Lord Beacons- 
field everything had been done since the moment he happened 
to be born; Vivian Grey had to do everything for himself, 
and gloried in the exceeding ability with which he did it. 
But if with the first Lord Beaconsfield Vivian Grey had nothing 
in common, with the second he might well have shared the motto 
which the newly-made peer made his own when he assumed the 
coronet. Vivian Grey dared to undertake all sorts of impossible 
things, and he overcame in a manner that we should be inclined 
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to regard as impossible if we were not familiar with the career of 
Mr. Disraeli. Young in years and, as we gather from a chance 
remark, radiant as to his eyes, luxuriant in locks, and all perfect in 
form, Vivian Grey possessed in a superhuman degree the art of 
inspiring the people whom he met with an unquestioning con- 
fidence in him. He felt equal to anything, which is a charac- 
teristic not uncommon among young men. But he also by some 
subtle essence compelled people with whom he came in contact to 
share his belief in himself—and that, as many neglected geniuses 
know, is a much more difficult matter. 

He was omnipotent equally with men and women. Perhaps if 
the balance incline on either side it would be just to say that his 
tremendous attraction for women—always young, beautiful, rich, 
and clever women—was rather more marked than that he wielded 
over his fellow-men. Burns wrote of a charming Ayrshire lass :— 





To see her is to love her, 
And love but her for ever ; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither. 
The verse is equally applicable to Vivian Grey, except inasmuch 
as it does not go far enough. Nature made him incomparable ; 
but he did not disdain the auxiliary aid of art, and his clothes 
were as perfect as his figure. The combination was fatal to 
hapless woman, and she felt at the glance of Vivian Grey as the 
doves at Hurlingham feel under the fire of the breech-loader. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of this business was that Vivian 
Grey never deliberately approached a woman with those arts which 
come under the name of ‘‘ making love.” ‘There was the lady and 
there was Vivian Grey, and before the most practised novel-reader 
would suspect such a thing the lady was hanging on Vivian Grey’s 
neck, and he—to do him justice, always equal to the occasion— 
was breathing passionate protestations in her ear. In the ninth 
chapter of the first book Vivian, finding himself alone with Miss 
Manvers, niece of the Marquis of Carabas, is just on the verge of 
receiving a pledge of her suddenly developed affection when her 
mamma turns upon the verandah and calls her to go out for a walk. 
In the fourth chapter of the second book Mrs. Felix Lorraine tries 
to poison Vivian, a design which he detects and frustrates. In 
the sixth chapter of the same book we find this same Mrs. Lorraine 
‘‘erasping Vivian with a feverish hand,” and observing to him, ‘‘‘ You 
worship an omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrined in the 
secret chamber of your soul there is an image before which you 
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bow down in adoration, and that image is yourRSELF. And truly, 
when I do gaze upon your radiant eyes,’ and here the lady’s tone 
became terrestrial ; ‘and truly when I do look upon your luxuriant 
curls,’ and here the lady’s small white hand played like lightning 
through Vivian’s dark hair; ‘and truly when I do remember the 
beauty of your all-perfect form, I cannot deem your self-worship a 
false idolatry,’ and here the lady’s arms were locked round Vivian’s 
neck, and her head rested on his bosom.” 

And all this in despite of the fact that Mr. Felix Lorraine was 
yet alive! 

Shortly after this, Vivian, being on the Continent, meets 
a lovely creature, whose “small aquiline nose. bright hazel eyes, 
delicate mouth, and the deep colour of her lips were as remarkable as 
the transparency of her complexion.” ‘The blue veins played 
beneath her arched forehead like lightning beneath a rainbow.” 
Her name was Violet Fane, and she was engaged to Mr. St. George. 
Nothing particular happens for some time, till one day at a pic-nic 
Vivian and Miss Fane become separated from the party, amongst 
whom was the young lady’s affianced husband. It was evening and 
rather late. ‘Unseen were the circling wings of the fell bat; 
unheard the screech of the waking owl; silent the drowsy hum of 
the shade-born beetle . . . Was it Hesperus Vivian gazed upon or 
something else that gleamed brighter than an evening star? Even 
as he thought that his gaze was fixed on the countenance of Nature 
he found that his eyes rested on the face of Nature’s loveliest 
daughter. 

“«* Violet! dearest Violet !’” 

That is all. In another minute “her hand was in his, her head 
sank upon his breast,” and all seemed well. But the suddenness of 
the whole thing, though natural enough to Vivian, was too much 
for Miss Fane, and sinking down on the road, she died straight off. 
As for Vivian, he “‘ gave a loud shriek and fell on the lifeless body 
of VioLeT Fane !”—where the chapter leaves him. And thus all 
awkward explanations are rendered unnecessary. 

Once more Vivian, without the slightest effort on his own part, 
enchains the heart of lovely woman. This time the unfortunate is 
no one less than the daughter of the Emperor of Austria, who has 
been given in marriage to the Crown Prince of a neighbouring 
State. But, alas! the Archduchess sees Vivian, and the usual results 
follow. 

“She turned. She exclaimed in an agitated voice: ‘ Oh friend, 
too lately found, why have we met to part ?’ 
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“ «To part, dearest!’ said Vivian, who by this time was getting 
accustomed to these little emergencies. ‘To part!’ and he gently 
took her hand. ‘Why should we part ?’ 

“‘His arm is round her waist—gently he bends his head—their 
speaking eyes meet, and their trembling lips cling into a kiss.” 

The newly made lovers meet again, and the Archduchess is 
“sobbing convulsively on Vivian’s shoulder,” when the Prime 
Minister, who has charge of the matrimonial negotiations, turns 
up “with a face deadly white, his full eyes darting from their sockets 
like a hungry snake’s, and the famous Italian dagger in his right 
hand.” Half an hour later Vivian is peacefully leaving the country, 
and just as we hear no more of the juvenile Julia Manvers, of the 
fell-purposed Mrs. Felix Lorraine, of the suddenly-deceased Violet 
Fane, so we hear no more of the unfortunate Archduchess. 
There is nothing to equal the suddenness of the ignition of the 
fire of love in the heart of Vivian Grey unless it be the abruptness 
of its extinction. There was no twilight in the land of his affec- 
tions. Darkness broke at a bound into day, and from the blinding 
sunlight he lapsed into Cimmerian darkness. 

These are, however, but episodes in the life of Vivian Grey, and 
are cited here merely to show the invincible power of his presence, 
which overcame even where he put forth no effort. Very early in 
life he seriously devoted himself to great ends. At nineteen he 
“had all the desires of a matured mind, was a cunning reader of 
human hearts, and felt conscious that his was a tongue which was 
born to guide human beings.” How should he obtain his oppor- 
tunity? ‘The Bar, pooh! law and bad jokes till we are forty, and 
then, with the most brilliant success, the prospect of gout and a 
coronet. Besides, to succeed as an advocate I must be a great 
lawyer, and to be a great lawyer I must give up my chance of being 
a great man. The Services in war time are fit only for desperadoes 
(and that truly am I), but in peace are fit only for fools. The 
Church is more rational. Let me see: I should certainly like to 
act Wolsey—but the thousand and one chances are against me! 
And truly I feel my destiny should not be on a chance. Were I 
the son of a millionaire or a noble, I might have all. Curse on my 
lot ! that the want of a few rascal counters, and the possession of a 
little rascal blood, should mar my fortune!” 

Still musing on his future lot, Vivian makes what he believes to 
be “the Grand Discovery.” ‘‘‘ Riches are power,’ says the econo- 
mist, ‘And is not Intellect ?? asks the philosopher.” There is a 
strange familiarity about this train of thought. It brings to mind 
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the famous memorandum made by a distinguished man in a far off 
country which ran somewhat in this form (I quote from memory, 
and do not attempt the peculiar orthography) :—‘‘ Some people 
has plenty of brains and no money, and some people has plenty of 
money and no brains. Them as has brains and no money must 
get money from them as has money and no brains.” But Vivian 
Grey continues his self-communing in a higher strain than the 
unfortunate nobleman who now languishes in prison was accustomed 
to. “‘ Why,” he goes on to ask, “‘have there been statesmen who have 
never ruled, and heroes who have never conquered? Why have 
glorious philosophers died in a garret ? and why have there been 
poets whose only admirer has been Nature in her echoes? It must 
be that these beings have thought only of themselves, and, constant 
and elaborate students of their own glorious natures, have forgotten 
or disdained the study of all others. Yes! we must mix with the 
herd ; we must enter into their feelings; we must humour their 
weaknesses ; we must sympathise with the sorrows that we do not 
feel, and share the merriment of fools. Oh, yes! to rule men we 
must be men; to prove that we are strong, we must be weak; to 
prove that we are giants, we must be dwarfs, even as the Eastern 
Geni was hid in the charmed bottle. Our wisdom must be con- 
cealed under folly, and our constancy under caprice.” 

The Vivian Grey of fiction finally withdraws, as I have said, in a 
thunderstorm, and we do not know how far in later life he carried 
out the principles here enunciated. But if Mr. Disraeli had written 
this passage in the secret pages of his diary, and it were now come 
to light, how men would clap their hands and marvel at the con- 
stancy with which he had preserved the character laid down for 
himself when setting out on his career! There have been times 
when—as, for example, during his management of the Royal Titles 
Bill—the concealment of wisdom under folly and of constancy 
under caprice has been so successful as to deceive the keenest 
observer. 

It would be interesting to follow Vivian Grey step by step through 
a career which has no parallel in romance, and only one in real 
life. But the task would be too long. We find written in the 
pages which it must always be remembered are not a diary that 
“*it was one of the first principles of Mr. Vivian Grey that every- 
thing was possible. Men did fail in life, to be sure, and, after all, 
very little was done by the generality; but still all these failures 
and all this inefficiency might be traced to a want of physical and 
mental courage. Some men were bold in their conceptions, and 
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splendid heads of a grand system, but when the day of battle came 
they turned out very cowards, while others, who had nerve enough 
to stand the brunt of the hottest fire, were utterly ignorant of 
military tactics, and fell before the destroyer, like the brave untu- 
tored Indian before the civilised European. Now Vivian Grey was 
conscious that there was at least one person in the world who was 
no craven either in body or mind, and -so had long come to the 
comfortable conclusion that it was impossible that his career could 
be anything but the most brilliant.” And brilliant it proved beyond 
measure. On the Continent not less than at home did statesmen 
turn to Vivian, and not only ask his advice, but blindly follow it. 
English peers and German princesalike seek his counsel, and well may 
he, at the beginning of the seventh book, “‘ when he called to mind 
the adventures of the last six days, wonder at his singular fate. In 
that short time he had saved the life of a powerful prince, and was 
immediately singled out, without any exertion on his part, as the 
object of this prince’s friendship. The moment he arrives at his 
castle, by a wonderful contingency he becomes the depositary of 
important State secrets, and assists in a consultation of the utmost 
importance with one of the most powerful Ministers in Europe.” 

‘*Wonderful” indeed; and rare good fortune for the student of 
character that “‘ Vivian Grey” should have been written whilst the 
hot blood of youth coursed through the veins of Mr. Disraeli, and 
he wrote with the recklessness of a boy who takes no account of 
the legacy he may be leaving to the man. This “ Vivian Grey” 
has been a terrible thorn in the side of Mr. Disraeli, and with 
what feelings it will be regarded by the Earl of Beaconsfield may be 
gathered from some of the extracts given above, pertaining 
more particularly to what in the House of Commons is called 
“another place.” Mr. Disraeli has himself done all he could to 
suppress the inconveniently ingenuous book. ‘For more than a 
quarter of a century,” as he states in a preface written in 1853, he 
refused to reprint it, and it was not to be had in England save in 
contraband form. But naturally these efforts only served to defeat 
their own purpose. The American and continental presses kept 
the book alive, and when, twenty-three years ago, Mr. Disraeli 
supervised a general edition of his works he reluctantly consented to 
include in it this prodigal son of his literary family, at the same time 
stigmatising it as ‘a kind of literary /usus,” and snubbing it with 
the lofty remark that ‘books written by boys, which pretend to 
give a picture of manners and to deal in knowledge of human 
nature, must necessarily be founded on affectation.” 
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“Vivian Grey” is an intensely interesting book, not because of 
its intrinsic merit—though that is very marked—but by reason of the 
insight it affords into the mind and ways of thought of a man then 
comparatively unknown, or at best notorious, who has since 
written his name in large letters over a long succession of pages of 
English history. To parody a well-known axiom, I should say that 
a man who would know Lord Beaconsfield should spend his nights 
and days with “ Vivian Grey.” In a passage in the real life of 
Mr. Disraeli, presently to be referred to, there is an animated 
controversy on the question of the then youthful politician’s con- 
sistency. The evidence was rather against Mr. Disraeli on the 
particular point at issue. But one cannot read the novel without 
being struck by the singular consistency, not only of character 
but of mannerism, as between the living Vivian Grey and 
the flesh and blood Lord Beaconsfield. I will cite two 
instances: one showing how the use of a word clings to a 
man through half a century, and the second showing how the 
principle evolved from the inner consciousness of a boy just out of 
his teens can move the veteran statesman. In “ Vivian Grey” a 
word which occurs several times, and often in strange company, is 
the adjective “‘eminent.” For an example of its strange use take 
the description of Chateau Désir. We are told that it was situated 
“in the midst of a park of great extent and eminent for scenery.” 
That is surely an unaccustomed use of a well-sounding adjective. 
But it is not less peculiar than the Prime Minister's use of it one 
night last session when he had occasion to refer to Henry VIII. 
There are historical reasons that make it difficult to hit upon a good 
round epithet with which to compliment this Sovereign. For the 
purpose of his argument it was necessary that Mr. Disraeli should 
raise the adoption of a new title in the estimation of his audience, 
and the difficulty of praising this particular adoption evidently 
had not occurred to him till as he spoke he mentally searched 
for a safe and yet resonant adjective. He hummed and 
ha’ed, shrugged his shoulders, put his hands in his coat-tail 
pockets, drew them out again, placed them on the despatch- 
box on the table before him, and then, all else failing, 
his familiar friend came to his aid, and the House of Commons, 
with ill-suppressed laughter, heard the Defender of the Faith 
referred to “as that EMINENT monarch Henry VIII.” “Eminent,” 
as those accustomed to hear the Prime Minister will upon re- 
flection call to mind, is to this day a favourite word of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, is always much mouthed in the utterance, and is 
frequently put to strange uses. 
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As to the principle, Vivian Grey always made a point of ingia- 
tiating himself with persons with whom he came in contact by 
confidentially uttering dicta on subjects in which they were specially 
interested, and in which he himself was absolutely ignorant. Thus, 
when he desired to win the favour of Lady Courtown, who was a 
good whip, “‘ he entrusted her in confidence with some ideas of his 
own about martingales, a subject which he assured her ladyship had 
been the object of his mature consideration.” When a little later 
Vivian meets Mrs. Felix Lorraine, he remarked ‘“ How pleasant 
Lady Courtown and I used to discourse about martingales. I think 
I invented one, did not I? Pray, Mrs. Felix Lorraine, can you tell 
me what a martingale is, for upon my honour I have forgotten or 
never knew.” In later life, when Vivian Grey became one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, we know he was wont to discourse with the 
pleasant electors of Bucks upon shorthorns and the mysteries of 
cross-breeding. What remark he made to confidential friends after 
the discourse was over we perhaps shall never know. 

Laying down the novel, and regarding Vivian Grey as he appeared 
in actual life more than fifty years ago, we shall find fact scarcely 
less moving than fiction. The son of a man whose view of the 
universe was bounded by the walls of his library, and who asked 
for nothing better than that he should be left alone with his books, 
Benjamin Disraeli was originally destined for the law. He was 
placed in the office of a firm of attorneys in Old Jewry, but does 
not appear to have stayed there long, and was soon heard of in the 
literary world. In 1826, the author being then in his twenty-first 
year, the first volume of ‘ Vivian Grey” appeared and created a 
great sensation. The subjective character of the work was at 
once recognised, and the future Premier was as well known fifty 
years ago by the a/ias of Vivian Grey as he was by the name he at 
that time desired to be spoken of—to wit, Disraeli the Younger. He 
was well received in good society, and was a favourite visitor at the 
Countess of Blessington’s. Here is a picture of him, drawn by 
a chance visitor at the Countess of Blessington’s. ‘‘ D’Israeli,” as 
the name was spelt in those days, “ had arrived before me, and sat 
in the deep window looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays 
of daylight reflected from the gorgeous gilt of a splendidly 
embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white stick with 
a black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and 
pockets, served to make him, even in the dim light, a conspicuous 
object. D’Israeli has one of the most remarkable faces I ever saw. 
He is lividly pale, and, but for the energy of his action and the 
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strength of his lungs, would seem to be a victim to consumption. 
His eye is black as Erebus, and has the most mocking, lying-in- 
wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a 
kind of working and impatient nervousness, and when he has burst 
forth, as he does constantly, with a perfectly successful cataract of 
expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn that would be 
worthy a Mephistopheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste 
in waistcoats. A thick heavy mass of jet-black ringlets falls over his 
left cheek almost to a collarless stock, while on the right temple it 
is parted and put away with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and 
shines most unctuously ‘ with thy incomparable oil, Macassar!’ ” 

It was not only in dress that the young Disraeli sparkled. ‘‘ He 
talked like a racehorse approaching the winning-post, every muscle 
in action, and the utmost energy of expression flung out into every 
burst. Victo Hugo and his extraordinary novels came under 
discussion, and D’Israeli, who was fired by his own eloquence, 
started off, @ propos des bottes, with a long story of impalement he had 
seen in Upper Egypt ”—a subject which of itself fixes the date of 
this conversation many years back, for, as we have heard from Mr. 
Disraeli in one of the last speeches delivered by him in the House 
of Commons, in the East people “generally terminate their 
connection with culprits in a more expeditious manner.” 

Mr. Disraeli made his first attempt to enter Parliament through 
the borough of High Wycombe. It was the memorable year 
1832, and the Tory Leader of the days-to-be presented himself 
before the electors as a good Radical, carrying the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, whose “ Eugene Aram” had been 
a year published, and who was then the untitled member for St. 
Ives. He also bore the stamp of the approval of Daniel O’Connell, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Joseph Hume. A book is now issuing 
from the press in the modest form of sixpenny numbers* which 
affords a vivid picture, drawn from contemporaneous records, of 
the scenes attendant upon this election, and is in other respects a 
most valuable contribution to a biography of the Prime Minister. 
The author, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, quotes from the Bucks Herald of 
the day an account describing Mr. Disraeli’s public entry into the 
town, an entry accomplished in an open carriage drawn by four 
horses. ‘‘ The candidate,” writes the observant reporter, “‘ kissed 
his hand, or blew kisses—we cannot say which—to all the females 
that were at the windows, bowing profoundly at times to his 


* « Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” London: Goubaud & Son. 
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friends.” He lost no time in proceeding to business, and 
climbing upon the porch before the door of the Red Lion, he 
addressed the crowd in a speech which even the Bucks Herald, 
shocked by the frivolities recorded and distressed by its own 
inability to decide whether Mr. Disraeli kissed his hand or blew 
kisses, admits was “of some ability.” Strange to say, whilst the 
Tory journal is thus unfriendly towards the candidate, the organ of 
the Liberal party, the Bucks Gazette, is positively withering. It 
stigmatises the young candidate as an “Adonis of the sable 
cheek,” though why sable is not clear, seeing that according to 
another contemporary authority the hue of Mr. Disraeli’s counte- 
nance was “‘lividly white.” It contemns the cambric on his wrists, 
the lace on his bosom, the blue band round his hat, the black cane 
with the gold head, the coat lined with pink silk, and the glossy 
ringlets,—‘“‘ the luxuriant curls” with which Mrs. Felix Lorraine’s 
**small white hand played like lightning.” ‘Such a man, we had 
almost said such a popinjay,” the Bucks Gazette observes in its uncon- 
trollable scorn, ‘‘ appears to say, ‘ Look on my antagonist and look 
on me. See him, plain in his attire, plain in his speech. Behold 
me; will you not vote for a person of my blandishments? and the 
author of the novel ?’” 

But the blandishments failed, and the electors of High Wycombe 
were proof against the pink silk lining, the blue band on the hat, 
the gold-knobbed stick, and the locks elsewhere found irresis- 
tible. At this epoch, the Reform Bill being yet before the House, 
it appeared that after an exhaustive polling a total of thirty-five 
electors were brought up to decide the part that High Wycombe 
should take in controlling the destinies of the British Empire. 
“At five o’clock in the afternoon Mr. D’Israeli retired, when the num- 
bers were, for Grey twenty-three, D’Israeli twelve.” It is interesting 
to know, on the authority of the Bucks Gazette, that even at 
this late stage of the day, and after the determined efforts of the 
canvassers, “‘ there were two more to poll in the Grey interest.” I 
suppose they had been holding out for an additional five-pound 
note, and even at this long distance of time, and whilst engaged 
upon the consideration of so momentous a career as that of Mr. 
Disraeli, one cannot look back without satisfaction upon the fate 
which befell that grasping couple of free and independent electors 
of High Wycombe. The far-reaching stretch of forty-four years 
placed between us and them may not dim the lines and colours of 
the picture mentally conjured of their despair when “‘at five o’clock 
Mr. D’Israeli retired,” and instead of the extra five pounds they 
got nothing at all. 
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In August of the same year Parliament was dissolved, and 
Wycombe was once more appealed to by Mr. Disraeli in an 
address which, if it were not too long to quote, I should like to 
give in support of the assertion already hazarded of the singular 
manner in which the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, Her 
Majesty’s Minister of State, preserves the mannerisms, even of 
phrase, which marked Disraeli the Younger. “And now,” he 
says in this address, which bears date the 1st of October, 1832— 
** And now I call upon every man who values the independence of 
our borough, upon every man who desires the good government 
of this once great and happy country, to support me in this struggle 
against that rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable faction who, 
having knavishly obtained power by false pretences, sillily sup- 
pose that they will be permitted to retain it by half measures, 
and who, in the course of their brief but disastrous career, have 
contrived to shake every great interest of the empire to its centre.” 
A more famous address of modern date, in which people who 
differ from Mr. Disraeli were described as having harassed every 
trade and worried every interest, is obviously but an echo of this 
burst of youthful thunder. 

It was not till the year 1837 that Mr. Disraeli reached the 
goal of his ambition and took his seat in the House of Commons. 
It is the borough of Maidstone that has the honour of having first 
returned him. But between 1832 and 1837 he was by no means 
idle, having pour passer le temps twice contested High Wycombe, 
offered himself as candidate for the representation of the county, 
issued an address to the electors of Marylebone, and fought a 
pitched battle with Mr. Henry Labouchere for the representation 
of Taunton. It was during his canvass at Taunton, in the year 
1835, that he came in contact with Daniel O’Connell, and gave 
rise to a passage of arms between himself and the Liberator 
which, apart from its personal bearing, is interesting as affording 
a glimpse of the political manners of forty years ago. At Taunton 
Mr. Disraeli had, according to the newspaper reports, branded 
O’Connell as “a traitor and an incendiary.” Mr. O’Connell, 
speaking a few days later in Dublin, referred to this attack, and 
after giving a rapid sketch of Mr. Disraeli’s political career since 
the time when, armed with a letter from the man he now 
assailed, he first offered himself as a candidate for High Wy 
combe, the Liberator proceeds :— 


Then he calls me a traitor. My answer to that is—he isaliar. He isa liar 
in action and in words. His life is a living lie. He is a disgrace to his species. 
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What state of society must that be that could tolerate such a creature—having 
the audacity to come forward with one set of principles at one time, and obtain 
political assistance by reason of those principles, and at another to profess 
diametrically the reverse? His life, I say again, is a living lie. He is the most 
degraded of his species and kind; and England is degraded in tolerating or 
having upon the face of her society a miscreant of his abominable, foul, and 
atrocious nature. My language is harsh, and I owe an apology for it, but I will 
tell you why I owe that apology. It is for this reason, that if there be harsher 
terms in the British language I should use them, because it is the harshest of all 
terms that would be descriptive of a wretch of his species. He is just the fellow 
for the Conservative Club. I suppose if Sir Robert Peel had been out of the 
way when he was called upon to take office, this fellow would have undertaken 
to supply his place. He has falsehood enough, depravity enough, and selfish- 
ness enough, to become the fitting leader of the Conservatives. He is Con- 
servatism personified. His name shows he is by descent a Jew. His father 
became a convert. He is the better for that in this world, and I hope, of course, 
he will be the better for it in the next. There is a habit of underrating that 
great nation—the Jews. They are cruelly persecuted by persons calling them- 
selves Christians—but no person ever yet was a Christian who persecuted. The 
cruellest persecution they suffer is upon their character, by the foul names which 
their calumniators bestowed upon them before they carried their atrocities into 
effect. They feel the persecution of calumny severer upon them than the 
persecution of actual force and the tyranny of actual torture. I have the 
happiness of being acquainted with some Jewish families in London, and among 
them, more accomplished ladies, or more humane, cordial, high-minded, or 
better educated gentlemen I have never met. It will not be supposed, therefore, 
that when I speak of D’Israeli as the descendant of a Jew that I mean to tarnish 
him on that account. They were once the chosen people of God. There were 
miscreants amongst them, however, also, and it must have certainly been from 
one of those that D’Israeli descended. He possesses just the qualities of the 
impenitent thief who died upon the Cross, whose name, I verily believe, must 
have been D’Israeli. For aught I know the present D’Israeli is descended from 
him, and with the impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at-law of the 
blasphemous thief who died upon the Cross. 


On the report of this speech reaching London, Mr. Disraeli 
challenged Mr. O’Connell’s son to fight a duel, O’Connell himself 
having, since he shot D’Esterre, publicly vowed that he would 
never more accept a challenge. The duel was not arranged, but Mr. 
Disraeli fired off a letter addressed to O’Connell, which he com- 
menced thus :—‘‘ Mr. O’Connell,—Although you have long placed 
yourself out of the pale of civilisation, still I am one who will not 
be insulted even by a yahoo without chastising it.”” The concluding 
passage is worth giving as being aseffective and more intelligible than 
the ejaculatory rejoinder Mr. O’Connell drew from the old Dublin 
apple woman with whom he in a manner similarly heartily engaged 
in a scolding match :— 


‘“‘T admire your scurrilous allusion to my origin,’’ Mr. Disraeli continues. «It 
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is clear that the ‘hereditary bondsman’ has already forgotten the clank of his 
fetters. I know the tactics of your Church—it clamours for toleration, and it 
labours for supremacy. I see that you are quite prepared to persecute. With 
regard to your taunts as to my want of success in my election contests, permit me 
to remind you that I had nothing to appeal to but the good sense of the people. 
No threatening skeletons canvassed for me. A death’s-head and cross-bones. 
were not blazoned on my banners. My pecuniary resources, too, were limited. 
I am not one of those public beggars that we see swarming with their obtrusive 
boxes in the chapels of your creed; nor am I in possession of a princely revenue 
arising from a starving race of fanatical slaves.” 


This is a hit at the national subscription which the Irish people 
laid at the feet of the Liberator. 

Nevertheless, I have a deep conviction that the hour is at hand when 
I shall be more successful, and take my place in that proud assembly 
of which Mr. O’Connell avows his wish to be no longer a member. 
I expect to be a representative of the people before the repeal of the 
Union. We shall meet at Philippi; and rest assured that, confident in a 
good cause and in some energies which have been not altogether unimproved, I 
will seize the first opportunity of inflicting upon you a castigation which will 
make you at the same time remember and repent the insults that you have lavished 
upon—BENJAMIN DISRAELI.” 


This, in respect alike of attack and rejoinder, is very vigorous, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s share in it suggests one reason why Mr. Kenealy 
should have dedicated to him that charming production entitled 
‘“*A New Pantomime.” A stanza from the poetical work of the 
Member for Stoke will show how that great master of abuse dis- 
ports himself upon occasion. It is one of the leading characters in 
the Pantomime who speaks :— 

Shaiter-pate, swing-buckler, boggler, 
Chatterpil, bamboozler, dodger ; 

Meacock, buzzer, poor fop-doodle, 
You're a pretty first floor lodger ! 

Snuffler, loggerhead, and splutterer, 
Beetlebrow, gull-catcher, viper, 

Hiccius-doccius, bull-eyed stutterer, 
I will make you pay the piper. 

One can imagine how deeply Mr. Disraeli, when he read the ‘ New 
Pantomime,” may have repented that it had not appeared thirty 
years earlier. Even O’Connell, with his rich and carefully cultivated 
vocabulary of vituperation, must have succumbed had his antagonist 
been in a position to quote in reply to him the full roll of the 
thirty-two lines from Mr. Kenealy’s poem of which I give the con- 
cluding eight. 

That this correspondence with O’Connell was not a spasmodic 
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and exceptional effort will appear from the following extract pub- 
lished in the Zimes of the 9th of January, 1836. It should be 
premised that the editor of the Globe had been “ saying things” 
about the circumstances under which Mr. Disraeli, at this epoch a 
Tory, had sought the suffrages of Wycombe as a Radical. Mr. 
Disraeli writes to the Zimes :— 

Like the man who left off fighting because he could not keep his wife from 
supper, the editor of the Globe has been pleased to say that he is disinclined to 
continue this controversy because it gratifies my ‘‘ passion for notoriety.” The 
editor of the Globe must have a more contracted mind, and a paltrier spirit, than 
even I imagined, if he can suppose fora moment that an ignoble controversy 
with an obscure animal like himself can gratify the passion for notoriety of one 
whose works, at least, have been translated into the languages of polished 
Europe, and circulate by thousands in the New World. It is not, then, my 
passion for notoriety that has induced me to tweak the editor of the Globe by the 
nose, and to inflict sundry kicks upon the baser part of his base body; to make 
him eat dirt, and his own words, fouller than any filth ; but because I wished to 
show to the world what a miserable poltroon, what a craven dullard, what a 
literary scarecrow, what a mere thing, stuffed with straw and rubbish, is the 
soi-disant director of public opinion and official organ of Whig politics. 


It is thirty-nine years ago, this very month of December, that 
Mr. Disraeli made his first speech in the House of Commons. He 
had scarcely become familiar with the look of the place; 
but it was part of his creed that he was at home anywhere 
and that circumstances were to be controlled by him, and 
not he by circumstances. His débu¢ was a matter of mark 
even in the House of Commons. A young man, he had 
succeeded in getting himself talked about from the highest 
circle to the lowest. He had written the most popular novel of 
the day. He had, single-handed, fought half a dozen elections. 
He had entered worthily into the lists of vituperation with the 
illustrious O’Connell. He had challenged to a duel the 
Liberator’s son. He had dared everybody, had delighted in 
defiance, and had revelled in revilings. Nor in personal appear- 
ance was he a man who might rise in a popular assembly 
without attracting attention. The “ popinjay” of High Wycombe, 
with his pink tails, his ruffled lace, and his dash of blue 
on the crest, had toned down to the quieter colours of “a 
bottle-green frock coat” and a “white waistcoat.” But what 
he lacked in varied hues as compared with his High Wycombe 
garb he made up by the display of a collection of gold 
chains hung like trellis-work about his waistcoat, whilst 
*‘large fancy pattern pantaloons and a black tie, above which no 
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shirt-collar was visible,” completed his attire. ‘‘ A countenance, 
lividly pale, set out by a pair of intensely black eyes, and a broad 
but not very high forehead, overhung by clustered ringlets of coal- 
black hair, which, combed away from the right temples, fell in 
bunches of well-oiled small ringlets over his left cheek.” 

“‘Mr. Disraeli’s appearance and manner,” writes Mr. James 
Grant, an eye-witness of the scene, “were very singular. His 
dress also had much of a theatrical aspect. His black hair was 
long and flowing, and he had a most ample crop of it. His 
gestures were abundant—he even appeared as if trying with what 
celerity he could move his body from one side to another, and 
throw his hands out and draw them in again. At other times he 
flourished one hand before his face and then the other. His 
voice, too, is of a very unusual kind. It is powerful, should it ever 
have justice done to it by practice; but there is something peculiar 
in it which I am at a loss to characterise. His utterance is rapid, 
and he never seemed at a loss for words.” Through forty years 
Mr. Disraeli has preserved the gestures here described, and when 
he finds occasion to be righteously indignant with honourable or 
right honourable gentlemen opposite, you may see this very 
action of the opened hands thrown outward and drawn back, and, 
though less frequently, the other gesture noted, of the hands 
alternately flourished before his face. 

The occasion of his maiden speech, made on the 7th of December, 
1837, was a motion relating to Sir Francis Burdett’s share in fur- 
thering the famous Spottiswoode Subscription, the object of which 
was to supply the sinews of war to Protestant candidates for Irish 
seats. Mr. O’Connell had been drawn into the debate, and as the 
Liberator sat down Mr. Disraeli rose from the Conservative side, 
where he had taken his seat on entering the House. It was 
reasonably expected that the House was about to enjoy a treat from 
this audacious young member, who had already taken a master’s 
degree in the art of vituperation. But inasmuch as it was an attack 
upon O’Connell, the speech was weak and vague, and the House 
speedily began to manifest its impatience. Mr. Disraeli, as is clear 
from a careful study of the address, had come down primed with a 
few keen sayings, and till these were reeled off he had no intention 
of resuming his seat. The House laughed, cried “Oh!” and 
“Question!” but Mr. Disraeli, though evidently floundering, was 
plucky to the last. ‘I wish I really could induce the House to 
give me five minutes more,” he plaintively said, after battling for 
some moments with the storm of interruption. The House 
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answered with a roar of laughter, and finding it thus in good 
humour Mr. Disraeli started off once more. Butit wasnouse. After 
various efforts to gain a hearing, and after making some points, 
the brilliant wit of which would not disgrace his later fame, the 
ambitious young member was obliged to confess himself beaten. 
Let us take the concluding sentences of the speech as they appear 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 8th of December, 1837, with their 
graphic marks of interruption. ‘I think, sir—(‘ Hear! hear!’ and 
repeated cries of ‘Question! question!’) I am not at all surprised, 
sir, at the reception I have received. (Continued laughter.) I 
have begun several times many things—(laughter)—and I have 
often succeeded at last. (Fresh cries of ‘Question!’) Ay, sir, 
and though I sit down now, the time will come when you will 
hear me.” 

The time came, as we all know, and it was improved till the 
youth in the bottle-green coat has lived to be Lord Beaconsfield, 
Prime Minister of England, and leader of a party which can never 
fully acknowledge, even were it generously inclined, the debt it owes 
to him who forty years ago ambled down the floor of the House of 
Commons to bend his scented locks over the roll of Parliament, the 
while he wrote with many flourishes the signature ‘‘ B. D’Israeli.” An 
American writer, moralising on the unexpected and profoundly-to- 
be-regretted stooping of this great man to the height marked by a 
coronet, observes :—‘‘ All that can now be said of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield in the splendid exile of the Upper Chamber is that 
the old man under the Beaconsfield coronet, the peer without 
ancestry and without descendants, was once Benjamin Disraeli.” 
A great deal more, nevertheless, will be said when the history of 
the last quarter of a century comes to be written. But to my mind, 
taking up the first novel written by Mr. Disraeli, and looking 
through the thin disguise of the fiction upon the vain, restless, clever, 
self-reliant, unbefriended adventurer who wrote it, language has no 
power to tell in briefer form, nor may thought cast in sharper outline, 
the wonderful history, the proud achievements of Benjamin 
Disraeli, than will result from the mere combination of his earliest 
and his latest names—Vivian Grey, Lord Beaconsfield ! 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS LETTERS. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


PART I. 


EAMING in look, alert in manner, radiant with good 
humour, genial-voiced, gay, the very soul of enjoy- 
ment, fun, good taste, and good spirits, admirable in 
organising details and suggesting novelty of enter- 

tainment, Charles Dickens was of all beings the very man for a 

holiday season, and in singularly exceptional holiday fashion was 

it my good hap to pass almost every hour that I spent in his 
society; for I was with him during one of the most festive periods 
of the famous series of amateur theatrical performances; I formed 
one of the party in the delightful journeys to the various places 
where we were to act; I had the privilege to be present at the 
hilarious suppers after the acting ; I was among the guests at two 
or three choice little dinner parties at his house, and attended 
some brilliant assemblies at which art, music, and literature were 
nobly represented ; I took part in a dress rehearsal at Devonshire 

House when Bulwer’s drama ‘‘ Not so Bad as We Seem” was 

played by Dickens and some of his friends; and I had a character 

to sustain in a performance at Tavistock House of a piece called 

“‘The Lighthouse,” expressly written to display the fine points of 

Dickens’s and Mark Lemon’s supremely good powers of acting. 

It has been before mentioned* that when I first offered Charles 
Dickens to join his company in 1848 to enact Dame Quickly in 
“‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” which he was then proposing, he 
did not at first comprehend that my offer was made in earnest ; 
but on my writing to assure him that I was serious he sent me the 
following letter, which I must confess threw me into strange 
raptures ; for, apart from the proud gratification it afforded me to 
be associated with Charles Dickens in so notable an enterprise, I 
was possessed with a strong taste for acting, a taste which I never 
dared hope to gratify, and this was a mode of gratifying it beyond 
anything I could have dreamed of. I ran with the letter to my 











* See page 217 Gentleman's Magazine for February, 1876. 
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mother, who never failed to sympathise with me in my wildest fits 
of gladness, and read and re-read the letter to her:— 


Devonshire Terrace, 14th April, 1848. 

DEAR Mrs. CowpDEN CLARKE,—I did not understand, when I 
had the pleasure of conversing with you the other evening, that 
you had really considered the subject and desired to play. But I 
am very glad to understand it now; and I am sure there will be a 
universal sense among us of the grace and appropriateness of such 
a proceeding. Falstaff (who depends very much on Mrs. Quickly) 
may have, in his modesty, some timidity about acting with an 
amateur actress. But I have no question, as you have studied the 
part and long wished to play it, that you will put him completely 
at his ease on the first night of your rehearsal. Will you, towards 
that end, receive this as a solemn “call” to rehearsal of ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” at Miss Kelly's theatre, to-morrow, 
Saturday, week, at 7 in the evening ? 

And will you let me suggest another point for your consideration: 
on the night when the “‘ Merry Wives” will zo/ be played, and when 
** Every Man in his Humour” wi// be, Kenny’s farce of ‘“‘ Love, 
Law, and Physic” will be acted. In that farce there is a very 
good character (one Mrs. Hilary, which I have seen Mrs. Orger, 
I think, act to admiration) that would have been played by Mrs. 
C. Jones if she had acted Dame Quickly, as we at first intended. 
If you find yourself quite comfortable and at ease among us, in 
Mrs. Quickly, would you like to take this other part too? It is 
an excellent farce, and is safe, I hope, to be very well done. 

We do not play to purchase the house* (which may be positively 
considered as paid for), but towards endowing a perpetual curator- 
ship of it, for some eminent literary veteran. And I think you 
will recognise in this even a higher and more gracious object than 
the securing even of the debt incurred for the house itself.— 
Believe me very faithfully yours, CHARLES DICKENS. 


Amid my transport of excitement ther: mingled some natural 
trepidation when the evening of the “ first rehearsal” arrived and 
I repaired with my sister Emma, who accompanied me throughout 
my “Splendid Strolling,” to the appointed spot, and found myself 
among the brilliant group assembled on the stage of the miniature 
theatre in Dean Street, Soho: men whom I had long known by 
reputation as distinguished artists and journalists. John Forster, 
editor of the L.vaminer; two of the mainstays of Punch—Mark 
Lemon, its editor, and John Leech, its inimitable illustrator; 
Augustus Egg and Frank Stone—whose charming pictures floated 
before my vision while I looked at the artists for the first time: all 
turned their eyes upon the “amateur actress” as she entered the 
foot-lighted circle and joined their company. But the friend- 
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liness of their reception, as Charles Dickens, with his own ready 
grace and alacrity, successively presented me to them, soon 
relieved timidity on my part. Forster’s somewhat stately bow 
was accompanied by an affable smile and a marked courtesy that 
were very winning, while Mark Lemon’s fine open countenance, 
sweet-tempered look, and frank shake of the hand at once placed 
Falstaff and Mistress Quickly “at ease” with each other. 

There was one thing that helped me well throughout that 
evening. I had previously resolved that I would “speak out,” and 
not rehearse in half voice, as many amateur performers invariably 
do who are suffering from shyness. Though I did not feel shy in 
acting, I felt a good deal of awe at my brother actors’ presence ; 
but I took refuge in my predetermination to maintain as steady and 
duly raised a tone of voice as I could possibly muster. This stood 
me in doubly good stead: it proved to them that I was not liable 
to “‘stage fright;” for the amateur performer who can face the 
small select audience of a few whom he knows (which is so infi- 
nitely more really trying to courage than the assembled sea of 
unknown faces in a theatre) runs little risk of failure in per- 
formance after success in rehearsal; and it tested to myself my 
own powers of self-possession and capability of making myself 
heard in a pubiic and larger assemblage. I was rewarded by being 
told that in next Monday morning’s Zimes, which gave an amiable 
paragraph about the rehearsal at Miss Kelly’s, there were a few 
words to the effect that the Dame Quickly, who was the only lady 
amateur among the troupe, promised to be an acquisition to the 
company. Other rehearsals followed, delightful in the extreme. 
Charles Dickens was ever present, superintending, directing, sug- 
gesting, with sleepless activity and vigilance: the essence of 
punctuality and methodical precision himself, he kept incessant 
watch that others should be unfailingly attentive and careful 
throughout. Unlike most professional rehearsals—where waiting 
about, dawdling, and losing time seem to be the order of the day— 
the rehearsals under CharlesDickens’s stage-managership were strictly 
devoted to work—serious, earnest work. The consequence was that 
when the evening of performance came the pieces went off with a 
smoothness and polishthat belong only to finished stage-business and 
practised performers. He was always there among the first arrivers 
at rehearsal, and remained in a conspicuous position during their 
progress till the very last moment. He had a small table placed 
rather to one side of the stage, at which he generally sat as the 
scenes went on in which he himself took no part. On this table 
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rested a moderately-sized box, its interior divided into convenient 
compartments for holding papers, letters, &c.; and this interior 
was always the very pink of neatness and orderly arrange- 
ment. Occasionally he would leave his seat at the mana- 
gerial table, stand with his back to the footlights, in the very 
centre of the front of the stage, and view the whole effect of the 
rehearsed performance as it proceeded, observing the attitudes 
and positions of those engaged in the dialogue, their mode of 
entrance, exit, &c. .He never seemed tu overlook anything, but 
noted the very slightest point that conduced to the “ going well” 
of the whole performance. With all this supervision, however, it 
was pleasant to remark the utter absence of dictatorialness or arro- 
gation of superiority that distinguished his mode of ruling his 
troupe. He exerted his authority firmly and perpetually, but in 
such a manner as to make it universally felt to be for no purpose 
of self-assertion or self-importance, but, on the contrary, to be 
for the sole purpose of ensuring general success to their united 
efforts. 

Some of these rehearsals were productive of incidents that gave 
additional zest to their intrinsic interest. One evening Miss 
Kelly—Charles Lamb’s admired Fanny Kelly—was standing at 
“the wing” while I went through my first scene with Falstaff, 
watching it keenly; and afterwards, coming up to me, she uttered 
many kind words of encouragement, approval, and suggestion, 
ending with :—*‘ Mind you stand well forward. on the stage while 
you speak to Sir John, and don’t let that great big burly man hide 
you from the audience; you generally place yourself too near him, 
and rather in the rear of his elbow.” I explained that my motive 
had been to denote the deference paid by the messenger of the 
“Merry Wives” to the fat knight. She laughed, and gave me 
another good stage hint, saying :—‘‘ Always keep your eyes looking 
well up, and try to fix them on the higher range of boxes, other- 
wise they are lost to the. audience: and much depends on the 
audience getting a good sight of the eyes and their expression.” 
I told her that I dreaded the glare of the chandelier and lights, as 
my eyes were not strong. She replied, ‘‘ Look well wf, and you'll 
find that the under eyelids will quite protect you from the glare of 
the footlights, the dazzle of which is the chief thing that perplexes 
the sight.” 

On the night of the dress rehearsal at Miss Kelly’s theatre of 
the “Merry Wives” William Macready came to see us play, and 
during one of the intervals between the acts Charles Dickens 
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brought him on to the stage and introduced him to me. The 
reader may imagine what a flutter of pleasure stirred my heart as 
I stood with apparent calmness talking to the great tragedian; at 
length plucking up sufficient bravery to tell him how much I 
admired his late enacting of Benedick, and the artistic mode in 
which he held up the muscles of his face, so as to give a light- 
comedy look to the visage accustomed to wear a stern aspect in 
Coriolanus, a sad one in Hamlet, a serious one in Macbeth, a 
worn one in Lear, &c. As I spoke the “muscles of his face” 
relaxed into the smile that so well became his countenance of rugged 
strength and firmness; and he looked thoroughly amused, and not 
ungratified by my boldness. 

Then there were rehearsals on the Haymarket stage itself, that 
we might become acquainted with the exact locality on which we 
were to give the two nights of London public performance. The 
time fixed for one of these rehearsals was early in the afternoon of 
a day when there had been a morning rehearsal of the Haymarket 
company themselves, and I was diverted to notice that several of 
its members remained lingering about the side-scenes, the pro- 
fessionals interested to see how the amateurs would act. Among 
them was Willham Farren, who, when a young man of little more 
than twenty, was so excellent an impersonator of old men, and 
whose Lord Ogleby, Sir Peter Teazle, and other old gentlemanly 
characters will not readily be forgotten by those who saw him play 
them. There, too, that afternoon, with the daylight streaming 
through an upper window upon her surpassingly beautiful face, 
was Mrs. Nisbett, and—to the dismay of one who knew herself to 
be well-nigh as plain and quiet-looking as Mrs. Nisbett was hand- 
some and brilliant—we both chanced to wear on that occasion 
precisely the same kind of grey-chip bonnet, with pale pink tulle 
veil and trimmings, which was at that time “‘ /he fashion.” This 
was a bit of secret feminine consciousness which it seems strange 
to be now revealing; but it occurred in that bright keenly-felt 
time when everything seemed especially vivid to its enjoyer, and 
is therefore worth while recording as lending vividness and reality 
to the impressions sought to be conveyed by the present writer in 
her fast advancing old age. 

Besides a list of rehearsals and a copy of the “ Rules for 
Rehearsals” (extracts from which are given in a note at pp. 363-4 
Vol. II. of Forster's ‘‘ Life of Charles Dickens”), signed by his 
own hand, I had received the following notelet in reply to my 
inquiry of what edition of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Merry Wives” would 
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be used; all giving token of his promptitude and business-like 
attention to the enterprise in hand. The “family usage” alluded 
to was that of always calling him at home by the familiar loving 
appellation of ‘‘Dear Dickens” or ‘“ Darling Dickens.” So 
scrupulously has been treasured every scrap of his writing addressed 
or penned for me that the very brown paper cover in which the 
copy of ‘‘ Love, Law, and Physic” was sent is still in existence ; 
as is the card bearing the words “‘ Pass to the stage—Charles 
Dickens,” with the emphatic scribble beneath the name—which 
formed the magic order for entrance through the stage door of the 
Haymarket Theatre :— 


Devonshire Terrace, Sunday morning, 16th April, 1848. 

Dear Mrs. CowpEN CLARKE,—As I am the stage manager you 
could not have addressed your inquiry to a more fit and proper 
person. The mode of address would be unobjectionable but for 
the knowledge you give me of that family usage, which I think 
preferable and indeed quite perfect. 

Enclosed is Knight’s cabinet edition of the ‘‘ Merry Wives,” 
from which the company study. I also send you a copy of “ Love, 
Law, and Physic.”—Believe me always very faithfully yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 








A Buncu or Witp FLowers. 





BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


God dwells about us like the very air 
And finds sweet inlets on us everywhere. 


I. 


You saunter down the street, you meet a face 
Which comes upon you with a silent sense 





Of Sabbath music; or your soul at large 
Breaks at a bound beyond the fleshly fence, 

And stands agaze on Fancy’s ocean marge 
Because with lifted eyes a sudden look 

Has touched the heaven with all its wealth of cloud, 
And thought runs freer than a happy brook 

And bears you leagues away from all the crowd 
And all the crowd’s sad cares. Perhaps a scent 
From some hay-waggon jolted down the ways 
Has for a moment changed the heart’s whole bent 
And turned you back to homely country days. 
Perhaps the noise of some street-minstrel, blown 
Through London’s strident murmur, till the tone, 
At first so harsh, is mellow, takes the ear 

As with the music of another sphere, 

And on a sudden, past the dusky walls 

Of London’s streets, a tranquil glory falls 


<eEOS 


On that dear space where many a grass-grown mound 
Proclaims the village church’s holy ground, 

And the sweet voices of the village choir 

Through summer’s open windows sweetly rise, 

Till the quaint music breeds a new desire 

Deep as the sea, untroubled as the skies. 


These powers are multiplied on him who loves, 
And in them all God's spirit lives and moves. 
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Once on a day when all the fields were fair, 

When the skies laughed in one unclouded blue ; 

When spring’s first fragrance dwelt within the air, 

And spring’s keen longing pricked all nature through, 

Giving the fruit trees promise of their fruit, 

And stirring little grasses at the root, 

And setting birds a-singing on the trees, 

Came one poor pair of mortais from the town 

Into the country, where they roamed at ease 

And sat them in a pleasant leasome down, 

And gave their souls full breath and soothed their eyes 
With country sights, and fed their souls with fantasies. 


III. 


How poor in purse they were ’twere hard to tell, 
How rich they were in love as hard to say ; 
Yet she denied him, though she loved him well, 
Nor ever spoke till that delicious day 
The little words “I love you.” He had strolled 
Alone, a stone’s-throw off, to where the heath 
In one broad glory to the heaven uprolled, 
And, barred there by a hedgerow, saw beneath 
A modest primrose with a crest of gold, 
And, stooping down to pluck it, caught the face 
Of one sweet violet in its hiding place. 
There, with a sort of tender rapture filled, 
He knelt above them, though so little skilled 
In rural lore he did not know their names. - 
Yet, at the thought of so much beauty, passed 
Through all his blood a thousand quickening flames, 
And both his eyes with tears were overcast ; 
And somehow—as I think—as he knelt there 
So joyed to find a work of God’s so fair, 
The bliss of that poor heart might reach God like a prayer! 
IV. 
Gathering the flowers he turned, and as he went, 
Gazing about him with a still content 
Which grew of very wonder, added more 
Of Nature’s treasures to his tiny store, 
Until he reached her presence that he loved 
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And gave the flowers, and she, a little moved 
By something in his face or in his voice, 

Gave such a look in answer that his heart 
Leapt suddenly as though it cried “‘ Rejoice !” 
And all the coquetry of soul and art 

Slipped from her like a garment, and he threw 
His arms about her. 





Oh! the fields were green, 
The skies were fair, the woods with song were ringing, 
And such a world of music passed between 
Those beating hearts as outdid Nature’s singing. 


ms 
There before heaven in some rude fashion paid 
Tl.is pair of lovers their true lovers’ vows. 


* * * * *% 


VI. 
Could you know how they lived, perchance ’twould melt 
Your heart to think that one whose claim on men 
Might have been equal with your own should be 
Wrapt in such miseries of poverty. 


VII. 
The man’s heart failed him, for the times were hard ; 
And spite of Love’s protecting influence 
He strayed beyond his consort’s tender guard 
Until at last to his besotted sense 
His love itself lost all its sacredness, 
And being from all just employment barred, 
And all the hopes that once had seemed to bless, 
Though used to misery from his early years, 
His soul was quelled by countless gathering fears. 


VIIl. 


When Love no longer loves—when Youth’s keen heart 
Is nipped before its time with Age’s frost— 

When man in men’s concerns can find no part— 
When every promise of the soul is crossed— 

When every hope has dropped away from life— 

When bitter Fortune, never overkind, 

Holds back the striver from the chance of strife, 
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And heaps him with disaster huge and blind , 
When God Himself seems blotted out by cares, 
And Hunger with a visage chill and thin 

Upon the soul’s dismantled ruin stares, 

A fiend may lift the latch and enter in. 


IX. 
The low wind had a thousand wailing cries, 
The low clouds sent a dreary drizzle down ; 
The waving lights, bleared like a drunkard’s eyes, 
Scarce lit the squalid horrors of the town. 
But gay with gold and brazen glitter flared 
A palace on the street-—dry warmth within, 
And from its chambers came a jovial din, 
And in its windows many a gas lamp glared 
—A deeper darkness in the depth of night, 
Tricked, by Hell’s magic, in the mask of light. 


X. 
A meagre smile agleam on his thin face, 
He stood before the door of this sad place— 
When close beneath his feet a something dropped 
By careless hands met just as loose a gaze. 
He stood a moment, for a moment stopped, 
And lifted from its place in those foul ways 
A little bunch of wild flowers, all besoiled 
With mud and rain, as like his rootless heart, 
Could he have known it, as a thing might be. 
There they lay drooping, with their heads apart 
From beauty, and their native sweets despoiled 
And alien from their ancient woodland glee. 


XI. 
Yet a frail scent about the blossoms clung, 
As something in a fallen creature’s face 
Which dimly hints a time when life was young, 
And leaves her yet one poor pathetic grace. 
And at the scent the garish gaslight died, 
The foul street vanished, and the murky air! 
Before him lay a landscape sweet and wide, 
And once again the rolling heath was fair, 
The birds were singing and the red gorse bowed 
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Before the breezes, and the skies were blue ; 

A little runnel near him laughed aloud, 
Threading its way the nodding sedges through ; 
And in one pair of lucent earnest eyes 

He saw a sudden look of love arise, 

And in another hand than his was held 

A little bunch of wild flowers newly blown, 
And then, as by a flash, the dream dispelled, 
Left him once more in London’s streets alone. 





XII. 
Yet by that scent Love wrought a miracle, 
And from his arid heart a stream of tears 
Rose to his eyes, and as they trickling fell 
Unheeded down his face, the bygone years 
Were heavy on him, and Love rose anew, 
And all the man was purified with love, 
And ever after strove to keep Love true, 
And justified the hope for which he strove. 


God’s spirit dwells about us like the atr, 
And finds sweet inlets on us everywhere ; 
His powers are multiplied on him who loves, 
And in them all His spirit lives and moves ! 


—— 














LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
Edited by his Literary Executor: W. MeCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 


XII.—HAFET MERAM. 


15¢h March, 1856. 

MET the other day, at the house of my excellent friend 
General Briggs, a young man of prepossessing countenance 
and manner who is, I believe, one of the first of his race 
Yo, that have been induced to come to England for the sake of 
studying the law. He is by birth an East Indian and by faith a 
Mussulman. In former years his family occupied a position of 
considerable influence and lived in the luxury which moderate 
wealth is now no longer able to secure in the Deccan. His 
grandsire had fought on the Company’s side in the war with 
Tippoo, whom he, in common with many of his creed, regarded 
somewhat as French or Belgian nobles regarded Bonaparte, simply 
as a daring usurper who might honourably be opposed in arms in 
concert with heretical and anti-Gallican allies. It did not enter 
their heads that a little gentleman from the other side of the globe, 
not himself a soldier, or having as yet anything of a name in the 
world, presiding over the foreign mérchants at the mouth of the 
Hoogley, could entertain designs for the subjugation of the vast 
provinces and numerous principalities that acknowledged the 
Moslem sovereignty of Delhi. 

The father of the young man whom my friend the general intro- 
duced to me had been personally known to him during his sojourn 
in the East. He was a person of more than ordinary intelligence and 
attainments, uncontentious in his disposition, and rather given to 
despond than to dispute. He had in youth made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and in later years had visited Cairo and Stamboul. Sensible 
of the faults and ready to own the ignorance and semi-barbarism 
of many of the rulers of the East, his studies in the comparative 
anatomy of creeds served but to confirm his preference for his 
own. He talked like a philosopher of the paganism of the 
Hindoos and what he called the polytheism of the Greeks. The 
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degradation of the bulk of a community disfranchised hopelessly 
by the rules of caste, and the demoralisation of a people given up 
wholly to the pursuit of worldly gain by all expedients, whether 
false or true, filled him alternately with pity and disdain. He was 
not unacquainted with the history of the original dissemination of 
Islam, and he knew how its votaries of various races and in various 
climes had attained to a high degree of civilisation, cultivating the 
arts of peace and turning the waste into a garden. Abdul Meram 
lived, in the hill country, some two or three days’ ride from Octo- 
comund, the easy and unambitious life of a country noble: hos- 
pitable to the stranger who sought his roof, frugal in his personal 
expenditure but generous to the poor; content with one wife, 
though ready to defend the conjugal economy sanctioned by Moses 
and the Prophet; contemptuous of jewels, but very proud of his 
Arab stud ; careful to keep the old tanks on his possessions in repair, 
and ready to help the indigent ryot with seed grain for his field, 
or succour in time of sickness, and to lend without usury enough 
to enable the small dealer of the village to replenish his stock when 
low. 

Sometimes a Parsee from Bombay, or a Ulema from Hyderabad, 
or a shooting party of English officers from Madras would pay him 
a visit; each and all were sure of welcome, and certain to depart 
with pleasant impressions of the urbanity and good sense of their 
host. His chief disappointment in life was that he had no son, 
and though a good father to his daughters he feared for their 
sakes to die without leaving a protector and representative who 
should bear his name. Accordingly, when his beard grew grey, 
he chose the youthful son of a deceased kinsman, and in conformity 
with established usage formally adopted him as his heir. The 
fact was duly recorded and publicly announced at the time; and 
though unwilling to acknowledge any obligation on his part to 
apprise the Government of the Presidency that he had thought fit 
to exercise his undoubted right in the matter, he found means to 
have the circumstance brought to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Court at Madras incidentally and in a way capable of proof in case 
of need. 

His foresight wasnot unnecessary. Some timeafter the collector of 
the adjacent district, an upright man, whom Lord William Bentinck 
had first brought into official life before the days of the Mutiny at 
Valore, came, as was usual, to spend a few days with him at 
Chiravelly. They talked with more than usual freedom of the 
modifications recently introduced by Lord Dalhousie in dealing 
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with native chiefs and nobles. Trevor, the collector, who was 
an amiable and a just man, avoided as much as possible the topic 
on which evidently his friend entertained special misgivings. 
Threats of annexation, founded on the new-fangled excuse of 
failure in the direct line of heirship, already darkened many a native 
palace and embittered the closing days of many a brave man who 
had in doubtful days been faithful to the English interest. All the 
collector could do was honestly to hold out a hope that Chiravelly 
might escape the covetous eye of centralising rapine when so 
many prizes more glittering were in sight. There was not, indeed, 
much comfort here ; and when taking his leave for what he knew 
to be the last time, as he was soon to return to England, he bade 
the young man, should he ever think of visiting Europe, to be 
sure to seek him out that he might repay in some degree to him the 
hospitalities received from his adoptive father. 

The words sounded ominously in the Mussulman’s ear; and lest 
unhappily the day should ever come when his heritage should be 
taken away from those he loved he resolved to induce his son 
Hafet to qualify himself by study for the practice of some profes- 
sion. Without imparting to him the cause and nature of his fears 
this would have been difficult. The youth, though not wholly 
destitute of education, had grown up in the expectation of more 
than affluence ; and amid the enervating influences that encompass 
persons in his position in Asiatic life he was in danger of becoming 
daily less capable of fighting his own way in the world should the 
necessity for doing so befall him unawares. Abdul Meram wisely 
determined to take him into unreserved confidence, and betimes to 
warn him of the danger lowering over him in common with every 
indirect heir in India: and while adjuring him on no account to 
divulge his fears to those around him, he advised him to prepare 
while he had time and opportunity for the worst that could happen. 

It was a sad trial for the nerves and spirits of a lad of nineteen. 
He did not doubt the reality of the possible peril thus revealed to 
him ; but its imminency seemed indefinitely remote. Why should 
his good father die? He was strong and hale, and might outlive 
him. And wherefore, then, should he give up all the enjoyments 
for which at his age zest is so keen, and devote himself to the 
drudgery and imprisonment of study in order to acquire the means 
of making another fortune which he might never want? In 
answer to his inquiries about Government and Governors he was 
able to learn little that to him was clear or comprehensible; but 


he did make out in some sort of way that there had been just and 
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merciful despots at Calcutta who let all quietly disposed persons 
live in peace and security. Others, indeed, were overbearing and 
pitiless; but none of them were allowed to remain in office very 
long; and who could tell whether the next Governor-General 
might not be one of the good kind, such as he had heard his 
father say were Minto Sahib and Bentinck Sahib ? 

After awhile he began to think anxiously about the matter, and 
it was at this time that occurred one of the contingencies in which 
he had so fondly disbelieved. Abdul Meram died after a few 
hours’ illness, and official notice was in due time given that the 
young man’s claim of succession was disallowed. 

In vain he appealed through some English friends at Madras 
against the summary decree; six months only were allowed to the 
widow and her daughters to tarry in their old home. Small 
pensions were assigned them during their lives; and he was told 
that if he proved himself deserving and loyal some useful employ- 
ment might possibly be found for him in another part of the 
Company’s dominions. 

How much or how little this meant he knew not and had no 
means of ascertaining. In the first flush of desperation he felt 
inclined to take rash counsel from those dependants who were 
driven mad with rage at finding themselves unexpectedly cut 
adrift from the only occupations and employments they had ever 
known. Happily for him, some alleviation of his misfortune had been 
thoughtfully provided by the kindly and frugal kinsman who was 
gone. A venerable Ulema whom he had seen but once as a visitor 
at Chiravelly and almost forgotten sent to bid him come quickly 
that he might see him before he died, for he had a message worth 
much fine gold to give him. Taking a fleet horse, the lad hastened 
to the bedside of the dying man, who had barely strength enough to 
give him a casket, in which were securities of value sufficient to 
afford him a small income—on which he had since contrived to 
live. 

I listened to his narrative without interrupting him, and at its 
conclusion felt only one sense of curiosity unsatisfied—namely, what 
must be the feeling wherewith a power calling itself Christian, and 
professing to diffuse the benefits of civilisation and enlightenment, 
is regarded by the Mussulman community whom it has displaced ° 
No wonder, I thought, that after a century of what is called the 
evangelisation of the East, Christianity has made no real way from 
the banks of the Indus to those of the Irrewaddy. 

I did not utter such thoughts as these when talking to my young 
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acquaintance. If his wounds were gradually closing I was not at 
liberty to bid them bleed afresh. I sought, however, in an oppor- 
tunity thus rarely afforded, to gain some insight into a state of 
things about which I had often dreamed conjecturally. But what 
I had frequently longed to learn was why, notwithstanding the 
unparalleled inducements to conversion, so few comparatively were 
to be found in the vast regions subject to our sway. I asked 
Hafet to explain to me what persons of his own condition in life 
thought of the two religions, and if he had ever heard his adopted 
father say why he had never known a Mussulman turn Christian. 

He said the question recalled to his mind conversations with 
Trevor, in which Abdul Meram pointed to the many instances 
within the knowledge of both in which grievous wrong had been 
inflicted with impunity on natives who possessed no practical 
means of redress; and how utterly indifferent persons of the 
dominant creed engaged in the civil administration generally 
were to the hardship and misery caused by their acts. The 
peasantry, chiefly Hindoos, being ignorant and _ superstitious, 
would under any circumstances be difficult to free from the 
thraldom of terror in which they had been brought up. When 
Mahomedanism was supreme they had not turned Mahomedans, 
and he did not believe the primary schools, where they only 
acquired secular knowledge, would make them Christians, though 
he thought it very likely to make them more restless subjects. 
Among the wealthy and enlightened Hindoos and Parsees a 
greater number every year were, he understood, becoming un- 
believers in any of the established creeds; and his own convic- 
tion was that the same must be true of many of the ruling race. 
“Indeed,” he added in a lower tone, as if deprecating any idea that 
he wished to offend, “‘ as far as lam able to understand the meaning 
of your sacred book, I think it less disparaging to believe that men 
like Clive and Hastings and Dalhousie did not feel bound by the 
rules of the Gospel, than that, believing it to be true, they acted 
as they did.” 

The subject seemed to interest him more deeply than I had 
anticipated. He offered to bring with him one day a fellow student 
of law who had come from Lahore, and with whom he had been 
comparing notes and impressions of what they saw and heard in 
England. I invited them to pipes and coffee several times ; and 
wishing them to understand the meaning and worth of our univer- 
sity system, I induced them to spend with me a couple of days 
at Oxford, with which they were much pleased. 
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Of the two the Sheikh seemed to me the quicker of apprehen- 
sion, more elastic in spirit, and less gloomily disposed with regard 
to the political future. He, too, looked down upon Brahminical 
superstitions with monotheistic contempt, and evidently regarded 
Islam as the next best religion to his own. But to every suggestion 
that Christianity would sooner or later take the place of both he 
replied, with a smile not meant to be discourteous but which had 
in it an unmistakable dash of sarcasm, ‘‘ Well, when you do in 
the Punjaub to us as you would like us to do in England by you, we 
shall begin to think you believe in the English religion.” 

In answer to an inquiry whether the same species of confiscation 
as his friend Hafet had suffered from took place in the country of 
the Five Rivers, he said ‘“‘ No; so long as we cultivate the lands 
and pay our rent tax to the Government you let us alone; but to 
keep alive the sense of fear whereby alone the country is held, your 
generals, who say they are Christians, do not hesitate about taking 
any number of lives without trial upon mere suspicion. We do 
not know much in detail of the manner in which the other States 
that have been longer reduced to subjugation are treated; and we 
are often told that the people of the Punjaub have least cause to 
complain. We do not complain; we think it would be useless ; 
but we would not be men if we did not remember we were once a 
nation ruled by our own chiefs, and that we are now tributaries 
ruled by strangers who come to make their fortunes out of our 
subjection. Some of those you send us are fine men—very brave, 
and don’t take bribes—but they never let us forget that they are 
our masters and can do as they please. We hate the Affghans, 
with whom we have always been fighting, and they hate us. They 
and we can never be one; and we know that England trusts to 
mutual hatreds of this kind to keep the upper hand. Very well; 
but then, if you would make us begin to be content, you must let 
us have promotion, judge quarrels as we used to do, and command 
troops of horse. You leave us no career. In the worst governed 
native State a clever man may rise to power and wealth and 
honour; under your government a native of birth and education 
can do nothing worth doing. How would you feel if the Emperor 
Napoleon or the Emperor Nicholas governed you in this way ?” 

I tried to plead the advantages of having a supreme Government 
strong enough to interdict local wars such as formerly prevailed, 
and asked whether it was not better for the cultivators and the 
townspeople in Scinde, Cashmere, and Beloochistan that Sikh and 
Affghan armies no longer threatened to overrun the country. He 
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replied that he had read the other day in one of our leading 
journals a saying of some great writer—he forgot the name—that 
“ Nobody cares for the opinions of a man’s feet :” and that “‘ Wars 
are never made by the poor and hard-working people.” Still he 
thought many persons would be more inclined to value permanent 
peace if the price were not made so humiliating. If Sikh officers 
were trusted by English generals, and rewarded when they deserved 
it, they might be trusted to fight the Affghans or the Russians, 
whom they did not want to see in their country. But now, well, 
he must not say; it would be wrong and no use; and I did not 
press him further. 

When Yacoob Khan ceased talking, I turned to Hafet and 
inquired if he agreed in the views of his friend. He said every 
Mussulman in India thought and felt the same. They knew that 
by degrees all the States where they once had power had been 
absorbed ; the latest annexation was that of Oude; and the only 
Mussulman State of consequence remaining which had a treasury 
and army of its own was that of the Nizam. No young Maho- 
medan of spirit had anything to look to or anything to hope for ; 
the whole race was distrusted by the English Government, and 
shut out of power. They might be employed in the police, or as 
tax-gatherers, or in native schools, and in the army they might 
serve as common soldiers or rise to be habildars (non-commissioned 
officers)—nothing higher. ‘Suppose there was a great war or a 
great mutiny, what could you expect? You pluck Islam by the 
beard every day, and every hour of every day. Do you think we 
will get fond of it? Is this to do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you ?” 

When they were gone I felt very sad as I ruminated all they told 
me, and I was not comforted by subsequent conversations with the 
general, who confirmed as to matters of fact all they had stated, 
and added many illustrations of the hardships and affronts put 
upon the subjugated by the dominant races. So long as the spell 
of our irresistibility lasts, no logic of abstract justice, no argument 
of policy, and no invocations of the principles of the Gospel will be 
needed. The monopoly of the business of governing a continent 
without the semblance of responsibility to its inhabitants is too 
great a temptation to be withstood. Crown, Parliament, and Church 
in England care for none of these things. 

The taking in and doing for 150,000,000 of people who are as 
voiceless in remonstrance as if they were dumb is a joint-stock 
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enterprise carried on with great pecuniary advantage to thousands 
of families in this country who have long regarded it as a safe 
and respectable provision for younger sons or penniless dependants, 
and it is besides a rich mine of patronage in the hands of the 
Administration of the day. The political, social, and moral 
anomaly will probably last until some international earthquake 
comes and wakens Governors and Government from the trance of 
apathy in which they lie. 














FLEEING FROM Fate: A TAte. 
BY MRS. PARR. 






fe R. BRIMMINGTON SLACK was a bachelor who, in 
the enjoyment of good means and an assured 
position, would have lived very much at his ease 
in the comfortable chambers he inhabited, had it 
not been for the constant insinuations of all his friends that it 
was high time he got married. 

Now had Mr. Slack’s friends merely introduced to him some 
suitable aspirant, and then (the opportunity given for further 
meetings) taken no more concern, but allowed matters to pursue 
an ordinary course, long before this the bachelor’s habits would 
have been abandoned, the chambers exchanged for a suitable 
villa-residence, and a notice sent forth that on a certain day 
Mr. and Mrs. Slack would be at home to receive their friends. 
But Mr. Slack’s friends laid schemes, spread nets, and wrote 
letters—one of which was at this moment in his hand—until he 
felt himself a hawked-about article which nobody would buy, and 
a puffed up commodity against which before seeing it a prejudice 
was taken. 

Really Mr. Slack had thought he knew his friend Price better 
than to suppose he would turn upon him, so as to spoil his visit 
just when he had meant to enjoy a little fresh country air; for he 
had promised to spend a week at Ongar with the Prices. Mr 
Price was an old school chum of his, and though he had not seen 
much of Mrs. Price, what he had seen had impressed him favour- 
ably ; therefore it was too bad to be disappointed in people, and 
to have his plans upset by their falling into the common idea that 
he was dying to marry but could not find a wife for himself. 

“* Maria and I have hit upon the very girl to suit you,” read 
Mr. Slack, quoting from the letter, which he folded and unfolded 
with nervous irritability. ‘ Very kind of them, I’m sure,” he said, 
snappishly; “I wonder how the deuce it is my friends can’t let 
me choose for myself. J never interfered with their choice, and 
if | wanted a wife—which I’m quite sure I don’/—I certainly could 
find one without their assistance. I’ve not reached the age of 
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Methuselah yet, and there’s nothing very peculiar in my ap- 
pearance.” 

Mr. Slack leaned on one side to assure himself that there was 
nothing in his face and figure of which with reason he need be 
ashamed. 

Without laying any claim to good looks, Mr. Slack’s face was by 
no means an unpleasing one, and though on the wrong side of forty, 
his hair was still thick and his whiskers were but slightly grey ; 
therefore with a reassured feeling as to looks his eyes returned to 
the letter, and this time dropped upon a more aggravating 
passage. 

“* Maria has told the lady in question to come prepared with 
all the charms at her command, as you are a most desirable match, 
a most agreeable man, and on the look out for a wife.” 

A nice flourish of trumpets that, to have one’s advent announced 
by, dangled like bait before the eyes of any designing woman 
determined to marry the first man she comes in contact with. Not 
after this should any inducement on earth get him within twenty 
miles of Ongar. No, no; the Prices had shown their hand too 
plainly. ‘In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” said 
Mr. Brimmington Slack, pluming himself on being a trifle too far- 
sighted to walk into the enemy’s quarters with his eyes open; and 
as the conviction of his ill-treatment came more strongly before him 
he crumpled up the unfortunate letter, thrust it into his pocket, 
and set himself to butter his toast and decapitate his egg with a 
vigour which showed he was a man not to be trifled with. 

But in the very midst of this determinationa feeling of insecurity 
seemed again to rush over him, in the hope of dispelling which he 
seized the morning paper, trusting that the briskness of the money 
market, or some utterly wrong view taken in the leading articles, 
might help to calm this fit of annoyance, which was quite upsetting 
his usual tranquillity. But, bless my heart, how insufferably dull 
are certain newspapers on certain mornings! And on this par- 
ticular Monday in July there was positively nothing to read— 
“Science at South Kensington”—*‘ Model-house Association ”— 
“‘ American Politics.” Mr. Slack turned the paper inside out and 
outside in, but not a word of interest could he find, until with a 
gesture of disgust he threw it aside, caught up the teapot, 
and poured out for himself another cup of tea, which, being, in 
accordance with his mood and the temperature, very hot, he was 
reduced to the necessity of sipping. 

But while he sipped his eyes looked over his cup and fell on 
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the despised newspaper and on the words—“ Rotterdam and the 
Rhine.” ‘St. Malo, v7 Southampton.” “Brussels Exhibition— 
Antwerp, Brussels.” ‘ Cologne.” 

Mr. Slack’s face brightened. Why not go off to the Continent 
at once? He wanted a change, had arranged his plans for one, 
and what better opportunity could he have for putting off his visit 
than the plea of a friend going abroad whom he had promised to 
join? He had already decided that no entreaty should get him to 
Ongar, but still he did not want to hurt or offend his friend 
Price, who was really a good fellow at heart—if it was not for his 
confounded love of meddling and match making. 

Mr. Slack turned the idea over in his mind, and as it took a 
more decided shape his heart seemed to grow lighter, his com- 
posure began to return, until he grew positively cheerful and gave 
vent to an audible chuckle as he contemplated the dismay caused 
to this candidate for favour and her backers when the news of his 
flight should fall like a thunderbolt among them. 

But where should he go? He did not care. Wherever the 
steamer started for first. Again he turned to consult the paper. 
“Tuesday—Rotterdam.” Then Rotterdam it should be, and as he 
jumped up to ring the bell he hummed gaily— 

And oh that a Dutchman’s draught should be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee. 

“Mrs. Jones,” he began, as his landlady, in answer to the 
summons, made her appearance, “I find that I am obliged to make 
some alteration in my plans, and instead of going into Essex I 
have to go abroad, so that instead of leaving on Thursday I shall 
start to-morrow.” 

“Then I’m afraid, Mr. Slack, you'll have to go without shirts, 
sir,” said Mrs. Jones, “for knowing you was going from home on 
Thursday and would want your things then, Mrs. Williamson says 
on Saturday ‘I haven’t brought no body-linen,’ she says, ‘but 
you shall have all the last week’s with what I’m taking now on 
Wednesday evening.’” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Slack, “that’s very tiresome. But of 
course you know where she lives ? Can’t you send to her and say 
I want it to-night ?” 

“Send to her!” repeated Mrs. Jones, with a smile of respectful 
pity at the innocence of single gentlemen. ‘‘ Why, yes, sir, of 
course I could, but whatever would be the good of it ? ’tis only 
Monday, and I’ll lay my life there ain’t a bit of it out o’ soak yet, 
and if there is, whatever would be the use of such a particular 
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gentleman as you carrying about a portmanteau full of rough dry 
shirts—to say nothing of other articles o’ wear, which though not 
of the same value as regards starch don’t look at all the thing 
when dabbed up anyhow ?” 

“ It’s really very annoying,” said Mr. Slack. 

Mrs. Jones, who regarded Mr. Slack in the light of a perfect 
gentleman in no manner tied to time, condescended to agree to 
this statement, adding—*“ Still if I was you, sir, I'd certainly put it 
off-—a day sooner or later can’t make no difference where a month’s 
comfort is concerned.” 

Mr. Slack, notwithstanding his impatience to be gone, felt the 
force of this argument and succumbed to Mrs. Jones’s reasoning, 
and said in a tone of forced resignation— 

“Well, I suppose one cannot do impossibilities, Mrs. Jones 
—only I really do hope the things will be here in time for 
Thursday.” 

‘* Wednesday evening, sir, I’d answer for it with my life,” replied 
Mrs. Jones solemniy. 

“‘ Let me see,” said Mr. Slack, “what goes on Thursday? New 
Zealand—Norway—Hamburg—the Elbe—Antwerp—Saron Osy— 
Thursday—E£arl of Aberdeen. Oh, that will do—yes. Very well, Mrs. 
Jones, it’s fixed I start on Thursday then, about eleven o’clock.” 

And so it happened that on Thursday morning, instead of the 
letter previously arranged upon which was to announce to Mr. and 
Mrs. Price the train their friend intended coming by, the missive 
received by them contained the most elaborate apology for the 
abrupt postponement of his visit, as circumstances over which he 
had no control necessitated Mr. Slack’s keeping the promise he was 
under to join a friend who had already started for the Continent. 

“Bother the fellow,” said Mr. Price; ‘‘ why couldn’t he have 
remembered that before °” 

“ Yes, he might just as well,” put in his wife; “but there,” she 
added, ‘I’m not so very sorry after all, for as Anne Crampton is 
not able to come either, they may now perhaps meet another 
time.” 

II. 


Thursday morning promised a lovely day, a fair wind, and a 
smooth passage, and other hearts besides the one which beat under 
Mr. Slack’s grey coat rejoiced in the cheering anticipation of a 
favourable voyage. A lady, one of three passengers who had 
arrived on board just before Mr. Slack, stood watching the river 
bank as the steamer slowly began to move away, and as she felt the 
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movement and knew they were really off, a little sigh arose, which 
she smothered down by the determination to make the best of 
matters, although it was very tiresome of her cousin Matilda to fix 
upon this time for going abroad, just when Maria Price had asked 
her on a visit for the first time. She had no doubt that Maria 
would be vexed at her not coming, because of Mr. Price’s friend, 
who was going there to stay ; and though she wondered what he was 
like and whether he was at all what they said, she wished that 
people would not always speak as if she was ready to say “yes” to 
any man who asked her. Of course she knew she was not as young 
as she was ten years ago, and a sigh of regret sounded the dirge 
of departed youth; still it was not so very impossible but that she 
might meet some one who might care for her and for whom she 
could care. The one idea which seemed impressed upon all her 
married friends was that to prevent being kept single she would 
gladly accept the first man who offered himself. 

“Pray allow me,” said a voice at her elbow, and the next 
moment Mr. Brimmington Slack and Miss Anne Crampton stood 
face to face. 

Lost in her reverie, Miss Crampton had allowed the cloak she 
had hung over her arm to slip down and sweep off the newspaper 
and a couple of books she had placed on a coil of ropes near. 

“Oh, thank you. Pray don’t trouble; you are very kind,” she 
stammered, thrown off her usual composure by this slight accident, 
which had put to sudden flight all her meditations. 

** Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Slack, who was always delighted to 
be of service to any lady not thrust by his officious friends down his 
throat: ‘‘ but wouldn’t you like to sit rather than stand?” And 
before there was time to receive his answer he had darted off to 
where a heap of stools lay, had brought a couple over, and arranged 
them with the solicitude of a devoted cavalier. 

“Oh, you really must not give yourself so much trouble,” 
remonstrated Miss Crampton, as taking her cloak Mr. Slack folded 
it up to form acushion. Seeing the other stool remaining unused 
he put it to the purpose for which he must have seemingly 
brought it, and remarking that he did not think he could find a 
better situation, sat down upon it himself. 

The little feeling of excitement which usually attends the holiday 
departure from home was kept at a pleasurable height by the 
cheerful aspect which the sun’s bright rays gave all around. The 
fresh breeze toned the heat down to proper subjection, and Mr. 
Slack, finding himself next to a pleasant companion, who seemed 
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ready to listen and to enter upon the ordinary chit-chat with which 
newly met people generally indulge, could only congratulate himself 
on the wisdom which had led to such a happy resolution. This 
prompted him to venture on a more decided look at his com- 
panion’s face, for hitherto Mr. Slack’s attentions had been more a 
tribute to the sex than to the individual. His glance showed him 
that he had no reason to repent of his chivalry. Without being 
pretty, the lady was decidedly pleasant-looking, and though her 
years had outstepped the boundary of girlhood, her face was fresh 
and its expression varied and youthful. 

“I wonder whether she can be travelling alone,” thought Mr. 
Slack; and at that moment, as if she read the inquiry, Miss 
Crampton said— 

“I have my mother and my cousin with me, but they have gone 
below to try and secure a cabin to ourselves. They told me to 
remain here and keep this place, but really they have stayed so. 
long, I think I had better go and see what has become of 
them.” 

“* If so, I'll remain here until you return,” said Mr. Slack, occupy- 
ing himself by spreading her small stock of impedimenta over 
the two vacant stools; ‘‘so make your mind perfectly easy. You 
shali find your seat all right when you come back.” 

Thus assured, Miss Crampton turned smilingly away. 

We will not censure Mr. Slack’s curiosity too severely if he 
indulged it so far as to turn back the cover of the book she had, left 
behind, with the possible hope of discovering a name. But no, 
nothing was to be found, and thinking it high time he pitched upon 
some more settled plan of route, he took from out of one pocket 2 
** Bradshaw,” and out of another a “ Baedeker,” and commenced 
consulting them as to the merits and mode of getting to various 
places he had in his mind. 

He was still deep in this study when his newly made acquaintance 
returned, this time accompanied by her companions, for whom she 
had gone in search. She was murmuring something about this 
being the gentleman who had been kind enough to assist her, when 
the lady to whom she seemed more especially to recommend him 
stepped forward and in a firm, decided tone interrupted her by 
saying— 

“IT am exceedingly obliged to you, sir, for the trouble you have 
been kind enough to take, not so much on my own account—for I 
am accustomed to look after myself, and am impervious to such 
trifles as the loss of a seat may seem—but my cousin,” and she 
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turned to a lachrymose looking lady near, “is less fortunately con- 
stituted, and things which seem insignificant to us are matters of 
necessarily grave import to her.” 

Mr. Slack bowed with the most profound respect, and seeing that 
the less fortunate individual had sunk down on one stool, and the 
orator had taken possession of the other, he, like a gallant man as 
he was, rushed off in search of a third for the benefit of her who 
had been the primary object of his attentions. 

“Oh!” he said, as he returned with a seat in each hand, “I 
brought this for the young lady. I thought she would like perhaps 
to sit near you.” 

“IT am sure she will be much indebted to you for such thoughtful 
consideration of her creature comforts,” said the elderly lady, with 
a pomposity of speech which never permitted her to descend from 
the platform of oratory. 

Following the direction of her eyes, Mr. Slack caught sight of 
his original friend staggering along under the weight of a black 
bag, a roll of shawls, and a parcel of umbrellas. Of course he was 
at her side in an instant, and had made a clutch at her burden, 
allowing each one to slip as he impatiently caught sight and caught 
hold of the other, so that before Miss Crampton had time to realise 
her position everything was seemingly entangled in the most dire 
confusion. 

‘“‘Oh, but I have half a dozen more than these,” she said, 
in smiling contradiction of his assurance that she really must permit 
him to relieve her of such a heavy weight. ‘‘ You must remember 
that three ladies cannot travel without a great deal of luggage.” 

‘“* But where do you wish them taken ?” said Mr. Slack. 

‘My cousin likes them to be close by where she is sitting,” said 
Miss Crampton; “she is always rather afraid of trusting any one 
but herself to take care of the luggage.” 

In a moment Mr. Slack had deposited the bag, the shawls, and 
the umbrellas at, as he conjectured, the all important cousin’s side, 
had listened to her instructions, and carried out her wishes as to 
their position with an alacrity which would have done credit toa 
youth of twenty; then he flew back to where Miss Crampton stood 
and relieved her of a second heap of packages. 

“Thank you so very much,” she said; “now I have only what 
belongs to myself remaining, and I can certainly manage to carry 
them.” 

But Mr. Slack was firm in his resolution not to listen to such 
a proposition. He insisted that she should follow him to the 
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place where he had provided a seat for her, and then he would 
return and take back anything that remained. And if Mr. Slack, 
as with a mild pretence of force'‘he drove the lady before him, 
allowed the suggestion to arise that by such means he could 
obtain the opportunity of seeing her name, is he to be blamed ? 
Most decidedly not; nothing is more natural than the desire to 
know the name of a pleasant individual. Were it otherwise Miss 
Crampton would not at the very same moment be hastily turning 
the cover of the “ Baedeker” to see written within “ B. J. Slack, 
July, 1876.” 

“Evidently a most superior, gentlemanly man,” murmured Mrs. 
Crampton, the lachrymose lady, who was Anne’s mother, casting 
an appealing look towards her cousin, Miss Matilda Nettleton, as 
if without the sanction of her approval she dare not put much con- 
fidence in her own opinion. 

“Far above the ordinary standard of this degenerate age, 
Augusta,” replied Miss Matilda with emphasis. “Anne,” she 
added, turning, “‘ move your seat a little more on this side.” And 
thus saying she pushed the stool she was seated upon round, so 
that when Mr. Slack arrived her conversation should engage his 
attention. 

Miss Anne Crampton had complied with this request, and Mr. 
Slack, apparently quite indifferent to the change, had just seated 
himself, when the clanging of a bell announced that dinner was on 
the table in the cabin. 

Up jumped Mr. Slack. Already he had made a heap of the 
books, which he laid on the top of their united newspapers, and 
now under the supervision of Cousin Matilda he was preparing to 
guide the steps of Mrs. Crampton. 

A prey to nervous fancies, poor Mrs. Crampton felt somewhat 
helpless, and was only too thankful to accept Mr. Slack’s proffered 
arm. 

“T’m sure, my dear sir,” she said, as Miss Matilda trotted 
off to see there was no mistake about the places, “ I look upon it 
as quite overruling Providence that we should have been thrown in 
the path of one so evidently acquainted with the needs of our frail 
sex as yourself.” 

It certainly was very strange how much more at his ease Mr. 
Slack felt when no officious friend was egging him on with such 
promptings as “‘ Just the very girl for you.” The only fear was that 
this feeling of security might lead Mr. Slack to pay attentions 
overstepping the boundaries of recent acquaintanceship and casual 
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politeness, for it certainly did seem strange to hear him calling upon 
the steward to change the place he had given him at the other end 
of the table to the side of these ladies, whose comfort he was 
anxious to see after, and to hear Miss Nettleton aiding him by 
pointing out that the change could make no possible difference 
to the person who did not know whom he was sitting next, while to 
them it would be really a subject of very great annoyance to be 
separated one from the other. 

So the alteration was effected. Mr. Slack took his seat next to 
Anne Crampton, and as the dinner progressed, so evident did his 
attentions become that two young girls opposite to them, who 
looked upon Mr. Slack as a sort of grandfather and Anne as an old 
maid, were kept continually amused at the flirtation going on 
between them. Covertly they nudged each other every now and 
again to draw notice to attentions which might otherwise have 
escaped notice; but fortunately their observations and their criti- 
cisms were alike lost upon Anne, who, now that no one had 
damped her natural gaiety or embarrassed her conversation by 
telling her to make the most of her opportunity to secure this chance, 
talked and laughed with a light-heartedness that her pretty neigh- 
bours might have rejoiced in could they have realised the fact that 
thirty-five has its pleasures, and the power of enjoyment does not 
entirely depend on the bloom of youth and the possession of a 
pretty face. 

But while Mr. Slack was enjoying the society of Anne he was 
by no means forgetful of the wants of his other companions. He 
called for the vegetables, asked for the sauce, insisted on a more 
tempting slice of mutton being carved, with a temerity which filled 
him with positive astonishment, and Mrs. Crampton, for whom 
these efforts were made, with a gratitude entirely beyond expression. 

Now, thanks to one of those happy circumstances which some- 
times serve to colour all our after life, Miss Matilda Nettleton was 
not a particularly good sailor. Strong-minded woman that she 
was, she would have rather died than admitted that she felt sea- 
sick, still her amzs de voyage could not but perceive that as the day 
wore on and the land grew more distant, so did Miss Matilda’s 
activity of motion and energy of speech decline. She sat com- 
posed, she became contemplative, admitting as the cause a certain 
influence which, when on the mighty ocean, prompted her to retire, 
as it were, more entirely within herself. Mrs. Crampton, who 
seldom moved when she could sit still, and never if Miss Matilda 
considered repose the wiser alternative, comfortably wrapped up by 
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Anne and placed in a sheltered spot by Mr. Slack’s care, felt more 
than usually happy; and if a little sigh now and then escaped her 
it was not at this time for herself, but rather that no man yet had 
seemed to see Anne’s value. And yet how pleasantly she talked 
and how young she looked—‘ really for Anne quite pretty”— 
thought Mrs. Crampton, as every now and again she caught’ sight 
of her daughter’s face. 

Anne was walking up and down the deck, and by her side 
walked Mr. Slack. ‘They were talking sensibly and unrestrainedly 
whatever came uppermost, and without at the time realising the 
fact, were enjoying to the full the properly adjusted balance of 
companionship. Sometimes Mr. Slack questioned, and Anne 
replied. Sometimes she asked, and he gave the information. Mrs. 
Crampton had to call “Anne! Anne!” several times before Anne 
heard her; and then when she came and was told that Cousin 
Matilda had already gone down to her cabin, and that Mrs. 
Crampton really thought they must go now, although she seemed 
to readily acquiesce, she inwardly sighed to think that the pleasant 
evening had come to an end. To-morrow they would part, very 
likely never to see each other again; for though Anne—after the 
fashion of women—had said that they lived at Twickenham, she 
and her mother lived together, and Cousin Matilda at a little dis- 
tance away from them, Mr. Slack had not even dropped a hint of 
his whereabouts, who he was, or what he did. He had casually 
mentioned that he lived alone, but that was all the information she 
had gained of him. 

**Good night,” said Mr. Slack, as, having guided Mrs. Crampton 
down the ladder, he stood in the saloon and watched them disap- 
pear into the cabin they had secured. ‘‘Good night!” Then he 
thought he would have another turn on deck. But somehow the 
deck was not as cheerful as he had found it before, so he very 
quickly decided upon going below and getting into his berth. He 
was soon fast asleep, dreaming that he had started upon a tour 
with his newly found friends, but owing to his landlady not having 
obtained his clothes from the laundress he was undergoing a series 
of the most embarrassing situations. 


Ill. 


By six o’clock the next morning the Zar/ of Aberdeen had made 
her voyage and lay alongside Antwerp Quay. Singly and in 
groups the passengers had struggled up on deck, and now stood 
together, either keeping guard over such boxes as bore the 
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mystic chalk-mark, or presenting those which had not been 
searched to the amiable scrutiny of the polite little Custom House 
officers. Mr. Slack’s three friends were among the crowd, and 
Mr. Slack himself stood by their side: at their feet lay the 
umbrellas, the shawls, and three black bags, each adorned with 
a tied knot composed of red and blue ribbon. Conversation was 
impossible, for between the hubbub of voices on board, the 
shouting onshore, and the heavy thuds of the hammers with 
which the stolid Flemings knocked together their time-honoured 
landing-stage, not a word could be heard. 

Still Mr. Slack found it impossible to stand and say nothing. 
All the morning he had been filled by a spirit of nervous excite- 
ment which made him fidgety and restless. He had been up and 
on deck since four o’clock, and now to have looked at him you 
would have said he was longing and impatient to be gone— 
such was Miss Anne Crampton’s opinion—and so resolved was 
she to keep down a slight feeling of disappointment which this 
observation somehow brought to her that she assumed an air of 
unwonted alacrity, and seemed to have eyes for nothing else but 
the anticipation of setting her feet on foreign soil. Somewhat 
in advance of the little party stood Miss Matilda Nettleton. 
She was nearest to Mr. Slack, who, for want of doing anything 
rather than stand silent and still, made a pantomimic movement to 
direct her attention to the resemblance between her bags and the 
one he held in his hand. Miss Matilda smiled her approval, and 
then pointed with an inquiring look to the knot of ribbon which 
distinguished each of the articles under her charge. No, Mr. 
Slack’s bag had no ribbon, and he tried to convey to Miss 
Matilda’s mind his sense of this want of forethought. 

A look of pity which melted into triumph was his answer, as, 
turning hastily round and depositing the things she had on her 
arm on one of the boxes near, Miss Matilda dived through her 
outer garment into some mysterious inner pocket, from which 
after a few moments’ search she produced a similar knot of 
ribbon, which she displayed with such satisfaction that, unwilling 
as Mr. Slack was to accept the distinction, he had not the courage 
to deny her the gratification of tying it on his bag. 

He had only time to assume the expression of gratitude which 
seemed to befit the occasion when there came a surge backwards 
and forwards; a scrambling of porters jumping in and travellers 
forcing their way out: everybody was in motion. The barrier was 
down, the moment of landing had arrived, and Mr. Slack, having 
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laid hands on a sturdy porter to convey the .trunks, true to his 
allegiance, himself seized the bags and bore them to the carriage 
which, as the three ladies were going on to Cologne, was to 
convey them at once to the station. 

“ And you still don’t know where you are going?” said Miss 
Anne, as, her mother already seated and Miss Matilda busily 
superintending the arrangement of the luggage, she, with Mr. 
Slack, stood at a little distance aside. ‘‘ You have not yet made 
up your mind ?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mr. Slack; ‘but I don’t much care,” 
he added, “‘I shall be sure to turn up somewhere, you know; it’s 
certain to be all right somehow.” 

Mr. Slack had not the slightest idea of what he was saying. All 
the time, unknown to himself, he was possessed by the wish that 
Miss Anne would ask him to go on with them, and his fear was 
that he might betray this desire, and so appear to be forcing 
himself where he was not wanted. 

Anne on her part fancied she saw the least possible dread that 
they would press him to join their party. Therefore, just at the 
moment of saying good-bye, the manner of each was more stiff 
and reserved than it had been during the whole journey. Each 
thought the other might have expressed a regret at parting and a 
hope of meeting again—yet neither found courage to put their 
own feelings into words. Mrs. Crampton murmured a great deal 
of unintelligible gratitude. Miss Matilda delivered herself of a 
farewell oration. Anne simply said ‘“‘ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Mr. Slack, and then slam went the carriage- 
door, plunge went the horses—bumping the ladies forward into 
what seemed a farewell bow. Involuntarily Mr. Slack raised his 
hand to lift his hat, and the movement brought to him the 
knowledge that his hands were empty—his bag was—why, on the 
carriage, snugly reposing with the other bags! 

“ Hi, hi!” shouted Mr. Slack. 

“ Hi, hi!” echoed the driver, flourishing his whip with a tre- 
mendous crack. 

But Mr. Slack’s “hi’s” were repeated until they arrested the 
attention of the ladies, who saw, to their dismay, Mr. Slack 
running at full speed, gesticulating violently, and pointing to the 
luggage on top. 

“Why, it’s his bag, 


, 


’ cried Anne, comprehending the loss by the 


pantomimic movement of Mr. Slack’s hands, and she tried to stop 
the coachman, while Miss Matilda, declaring that if they had his 
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bag he must have put it in himself, saw to her astonishment that 
they actually had four bags with them. 

“It is that you have the luggage of the gentleman,” said a com- 
patriot of the coachman’s, who, comprehending what had occurred 
and that Mr. Slack’s breath did not equal; his energy, had volun- 
teered to overtake the carriage. 

“Tell him we are at a loss to understand how such a mistake 
could have happened,” said Miss Matilda, handing out the bag. 

Mrs. Crampton, as-they drove on, directed Miss Matilda’s atten- 
tion to some of the old houses they were passing, while Anne, 
with her neck craned out of the window, continued to try and catch 
glimpses of Mr. Slack until a sudden bend in the street brought 
them to a corner, which when turned shut all further view of him 
from her sight. * 

Up to this moment Mr. Slack had been standing watching the 
departing carriage. Now when ‘it was no longer in view a sudden 
feeling of regret came over him. He felt solitary, deserted, lonely 
—without a fellow—one too many in the world. -As he caught up 
the bag at his feet and turned away, he nearly snapped off the 
head of a friendly touter who had .been meekly waiting for the 
opportunity to recommend the merits of the hotel in which he was 
interested ; and when a bland looking valet de place suggested the 
. Cathedral—would he not like to look over it? the ‘‘ Nong” he 
hurled at him was worthy of John Bull himself out for the enjoy- 
ment of a continental holiday. 

Grimly Mr. Slack went through the market-place, and on until 
he marched into the Hotel Grand Laboureur, with such.an angry 
scowl and defiant air that every one about decided him to be an 
American millionaire or an English milord at the least, and 
consequently treated him with such obsequious respect that Mr. 
Slack was fain to order an unusually good breakfast, which, with 
the appetite of a son of Britain just come off the sea, he enjoyed 
so thoroughly that gradually his vexation gave way, his dis- 
appointment toned down, and he began to regain the usual 
tranquillity of his well-balanced mind. 

And now, breakfast over and his last cup of coffee sipped to its 
end, Mr. Slack felt it was time to come to a decision as to what he 
was to do and where he was to go. Holland? too flat. Brussels ? 
too hot. Cologne? No, that would seem like following his late 
companions. They had gone there to do Switzerland and the Rhine. 

Mr. Slack came to a perplexed pause—and as he made it, a 
voice within seemed to set up a derisive ‘‘ Ho, ho! So because 
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one meets people who are going to the place we meant to go to, 
we must straightway change our plans and alter our direction.” 
Now for certain Mr. Slack had no more decided upon Switzerland 
and the Rhine than he had upon Vienna and the Danube, but from. 
this moment he seemed utterly to ignore that fact and to take it into 
his head that, from the first minute of starting, to go down the 
Rhine had been the primary object of his journey. If it were not 
so, why should he tilt himself back in his chair, and with his head 
thrown up soliloquise that positively the thing was too absurd— 
that the ludicrous side of his objections had not struck him 
before; but now, when he thought that because some one else 
happened to be going to the same place he wished to go to, he 
must fancy it necessary to go somewhere else? Well, it was 
certainly good to laugh, for if such ridiculous scruples came into 
force there would be an end put to traveling altogether. 

Strong in his conclusions and prompt in his actions, Mr. Slack 
pulled the bell. When did the next train start for Cologne? At 
twelve o’clock. Mr. Slack determined to go. But the Cathedral. 
Oh! never mind the Cathedral. He could see that another time ; 
and as for the pictures, it was far too hot for galleries. Besides he 
could stop at Antwerp on his return home, and this thought so 
effectually silenced his remaining scruples that in his anxiety to be 
off he reached the railway station a good half-hour before his time, 
and, not being able to get his ticket or secure his place, had to 
saunter up and down before the neighbouring houses, reading the 
announcements of the fresh boiled mussels, which at a certain time 
would be ready for all who came to eat them. 

But long before the mussel-eating hour arrived Mr. Slack was 
whirling on towards Cologne in possession of a carriage to himself 
and the enjoyment of the mildest of havanas, while a smile 
played round his mouth as every now and then, catching sight of 
the only luggage he troubled himself with, his one black bag, his 
eye fell on the knot of parti-coloured ribbon which Miss Matilda 
Nettleton had tied round it. Watching the wreaths of smoke as 
they came slowly puffing out and in tiny curls were blown away, 
Mr. Slack was losing himself in several pleasant dreams—dreams 
in which, strangely enough, the late companion of his waking 
moments was continually reappearing. Already he had decided 
that she was one of the most agreeable women he had met fora 
very long time, a pleasant companion, and had, as he had seen by 
her devotion to her mother, a most affectionate disposition. And 
here Mr. Slack’s reverie seemed either to come to a standstill or he 
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was lost among its mazes, for when the guard’s head appeared, and 
he announced ‘Aix la Chapelle,” he started up like a person 
roused from a heavy sleep, and it was some few moments before he 
was sufficiently wide awake to grasp the fact that at Aix every one 
must leave his carriage and have his luggage examined. If 
that was all, his luggage was a very easy matter, and though not an 
over fluent German scholar he pointed to his bag and managed to 
say with confident assurance ‘“‘ Adles hier.” 

“So,” said the guard, stepping on to the next carriage and 
leaving Mr. Slack to search for his key, which he placed ready in 
his waistcoat pocket, and then by dint of great trouble got off the 
knot of ribbon, which he feigned to cast out of the window; but for 
some reason he changed his mind and put it into his pocket by the 
side of the key; and then, as if to avoid self-observation, he thrust 
out his head and stood watching as the train slowly approached and 
entered the station. 

And now behold our friend—who, in company with the rest of the 
travellers, has entered the room and placed his bag on the table— 
vainly endeavouring, under the merciless gaze of a Prussian 
official, to unlock it. What can it be that ails the lock? Mr. Slack 
shakes it, humours it, thumps it—of no avail. Perhaps he has the 
wrong key? Out of his pockets everything is bundled, but 
with no satisfactory result, and baffled and worn out Mr. 
Slack, who by this time could not to save a _ kingdom 
remember a word of what he wants to say in German, 
endeavours by a series of pantomimic gesticulations to convey to 
the military Prussian his utter inability to fulfil the conditions 
required of him. He tries not to quail under the eyes of suspicion 
cast down upon him from the heights of military discipline; then 
away walks the official, and Mr. Slack is left to calmly consider what 
evil spirit has taken possession of his bag. He turns it up, he flops 
it down, and then stands back a pace, trying with critical eyes to 
master its peculiarities. Surely it never looked so small before— 
his bag was long, and this seems to have grown square. 

With a hasty push he sets it first this side and then that, but all 
to no purpose: the bag, as if bewitched, had suddenly dropped its 
heretofore familiar guise, and stands confessed a strange one. A 
hot flush spreads over Mr. Slack’s face as the terrible truth began 
to dawn before him. 

In desperation again he seized the key, and this time with such 
strenuous effect that the lock turned, it gave way, and a yawning 
gulf of white lay open to his eyes. 
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Well might Mr. Slack wipe his brow—a stranger in a foreign 
land, with no more clothes than those he had on his back, 
and a lady’s bag in his possession, the mysterious contents of 
which he must be answerable for. 

Merciful heaven! what was to become of him? A step,drawing 
near arouses him to renewed action, but only to bring with it fresh 
misery; for what can he say, how explain to this person the 
unlucky catastrophe which has befallen him. 

“ Die damen,” he exclaimed, emphasising his words with an 
energy to be envied by an orator. 

**So,” and in plunged the official hand, laying before Mr. Slack’s 
bewildered gaze a heap of etceteras which it seemed perfectly 
sacrilegious for the eyes of man to dwell upon. 

** Nicht mein,” vociferated Mr. Slack, shrugging his shoulders and 
shaking his head; ‘‘ de damen, die damen, Cologne, Cologne.” And 
he waved his hand in the direction he supposed Cologne to be, 
with a conviction that nothing but downright German pigheaded- 
ness could help understanding what he was making so evident and 
so intelligible. 

“Ah, so, gut,” said the official, unwilling to commit himself 
further than these monosyllables might pledge him to. And then, 
having no further interest in Mr. Slack, he left to him the pleasure 
of rearranging the tumbled out odds and ends, and made a sign to a 
subordinate near by, who forthwith unlocked the door and began 
howling out an announcement of which Mr. Slack did not under- 
stand a syllable. But inasmuch as at its sound everybody began 
fastening his trunk and hurrying out of the building, he could 
do nothing but stuff in the things, close the unfortunate bag, and 
hurry off. 

Seated once more in the train, sole occupant of the carriage, 
with his eyes fixed on that abominable bag, Mr. Slack wished the 
whole party of ladies at Jericho, and Miss Matilda and her con- 
founded bit of ribbon still further, before he had been made such a 
spectacle of. He was eminently alive to awkward situations, and 
here was a nice one to be placed in: his bag, containing all his 
store of clothing, exchanged away and left among a parcel of women 
who no doubt would sit and make merry over its contents. In the 
bitterness of his heart Mr. Slack was ready to give credit to any- 
thing against the sex, and the recollection of their confounded 
curiosity aggravated him beyond endurance. 

However, fret and fume as he might, nothing was to be done, 
and Mr. Slack had to allow himself by degrees to take common 
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sense into his counsels, by whose advice he determined to seek 
the hotel he had fixed upon, rest that night at Cologne, as his 
former companions were in all probability doing, and endeavour, 
by going on board the Rhine boat the next morning, to intercept 
the ladies and reclaim his lost luggage. 

‘Things always look better after being slept on,” sighed Mr. 
Slack, preparing to lay his head on his pillow. ‘‘ But not after 
being slept in,” whispered a spiteful demon in his ear. Influenced 
by this new sense of his misfortune, Mr. Slack’s dreams were 
haunted by a disreputable spectre in a crumpled shirt, who, with 
no collar and a week-old beard, vainly protested to his recent 
friends that he was the heretofore clean-shaven and spotless Mr. 


Brimmington Slack. 
IV. 


But while following the movements of Mr. Slack, we, like him, 
have lost sight of the ladies, who, notwithstanding the examination 
at Aix, arrived in due time at Cologne, reached their hotel, and 
retired to their respective rooms without being in any way cogni- 
sant of the fact that of the three bags which they carried with 
them, one was an interloper and an innocent intruder. The bag 
in question had been claimed and carried off by Miss Matilda 
Nettleton herself, and now stood propped up between a bundle of 
shawls and a roll of umbrellas in a far-off corner of the very room 
in which that strong-minded lady, having gone through the 
business of disrobing, was engaged in the mysteries of taking 
down her back hair, in the midst of which she was startled by a 
tapping at her door. 

She listened. The sound was repeated, accompanied this time 
by a voice which said, “‘ It’s only I, Cousin Matilda—Anne.” 

“You must wait for a moment,” replied Miss Nettleton ; and 
after a little pause the door was cautiously opened, so as to admit 
Anne without discovering the figure of Miss Matilda, whose height, 
considerably increased by her long white garment and now be- 
nightcapped head, stood, until all was made safe from outside, 
screened behind the door, with her back placed flat against 
the wall. 

“I am so sorry to have to disturb you, Cousin Matilda”—Anne 
began trying to overcome her sense of the ridiculous by the earnest- 
ness of her apology, an apology which Miss Matilda, by a wave 
of the hand, graciously deigned to accept—“ but we have made a 
mistake in the bags ; this is your bag, I think; so the one you took 
must be mine.” 
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“I take your bag!’ exclaimed Miss Matilda. ‘‘Oh dear, no! 
not at all probable ; if there is any mistake, depend upon it it does 
not lay with me.” And not deigning to cast a second look at the 
black burden which Anne had deposited by her side, she took up 
a key and, walking across to where the unlucky impostor had been 
set down, applied it to the lock, which at once gave way and 
opened. 

“There, my dear,” said Miss Matilda, turning towards Anne 
with a look which combined in it pity and regret for any young 
person who should have the assurance to doubt the invariable rec- 
titude of such a relative as herself. 

Anne felt staggered. 

“Although I wished to convince you for yourself,” continued 
Miss Matilda, “I was perfectly sure that I had made no 
mistake.” 

And raising herself from her stooping posture, she moved away 
from the dimly lighted corner without having perceived any incon- 
gruity in the interior arrangements of the disputed bag. 

“Would you mind seeing if your key will fit this one, then, 
Cousin Matilda?” said Anne, fairly perplexed; at the same time 
lifting the bag she had brought in on her knee for, Miss Matilda’s 
greater convenience. 

Miss Matilda never objected to anything which acknowledged 
her superiority. So into the keyhole she placed her key; it turned, 
and open flew the lock. 

“‘ But, Cousin Matilda, /Azs is yours,” cried Anne, as the slowly 
extending jaws displayed some familiar articles of wear. 

Miss Matilda’s usually sallow face turned purple. With the 
swiftness of an arrow she darted across to where the fellow bag 
lay, and plunging in her hand she drew out at hap-hazard the first 
thing which came under her clutch, which was—oh, horror!— 
nothing less than Mr. Brimmington Slack’s best pair of striped grey 
inexpressibles. 

Had they been a ton in weight Miss Matilda could not have 
staggered more helplessly under the load, nor have finally sunk 
back more exhausted against the wall, than when, speechless and 
aghast, she stood holding at arm’s length away from her averted 
eyes the forbidden and obnoxious garment. 

“Oh, Cousin Matilda!” slowly ejaculated Anne, fright and 
amazement swallowing for a moment all her other senses. 
“Oh!” 

But before the second prolonged ‘‘ Oh—h!” had well come to anend 
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the ludicrous aspect of Miss Matilda’s appearance entirely overcame 
her, and catching another glance at the figure before her, Anne’s 
gravity gave way and she burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Oh, Anne, don’t—pray don’t laugh,” groaned Miss Matilda, 
with harrowing entreaty. ‘‘ What shall we do? Can it be—do 
you think—is it possible that these belong to the gentleman we 
parted with this morning ?” 

“‘Why, of course they do, Matilda,” said Anne, her own face 
growing serious at the recollection of the gentleman into whose 
possession her own particular etceteras had fallen. ‘* Whose else 
could they be? When he ran after us for his bag we must have 
given him the wrong one.” 

“Don’t say we /” ejaculated Miss Matilda, in a voice of the most 
abject self-reproach. ‘It was Z gave that bag; 7 am the sole cause 
of this catastrophe.” 

“It really is dreadfully awkward,” said Anne, casting over in her 
mind the various items her bag contained. ‘I wonder what he'll 
do without hig bag—and I wonder what he’ll do with mine.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Miss Matilda, ‘‘all you had can be 
easily replaced, Anne. But such things as these” (And the 
movement she gave seemed to send a shiver through the unlucky 
pantaloons)—“‘are not the work of a moment. What is the man 
to do without them—and what are we to do with-them ?” 

And the look of appealing entreaty she turned towards Anne was 
so unlike that of the self-reliant Cousin Matilda that Anne’s sym- 
pathy was aroused, and she immediately began to consider how 
best she could hit upon some scheme which would open a way to 
free them from their difficulties. 

“If we only knew how long he intended staying at Antwerp, 
what hotel he was going to put up at, and where he was going 
afterwards,” said Miss Matilda; while Anne tried to consider what 
was the most likely thing for a man to do in such a dilemma. 
Men were always so sensible, so full of resources, so certain to do 
the right thing. 

Anne had all the veneration for the opposite sex a woman 
brought up among women is safe to possess. 

“‘He would be certain to find out the mistake before he left 
Antwerp.” 

“‘ Matilda,” she said at length, ‘‘don’t you think so ?” 

“It is most probable—that is if he decides to remain the night,” 
replied Miss Matilda. ‘I only wonder,” she added, “‘ that he did 
not notice it the moment the man gave the bag to him.” 
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“I don’t think he looked at it until we were out of sight,” said 
Anne, a faint blush mounting to her cheek at the recollection of 
that farewell moment; for as her head alone was out of the window, 
there was no doubt that it was she who had absorbed their com- 
panion’s interest and led to the further complication of this mis- 
fortune. 

“If he had but followed us straight to the railway station,” said 
Miss Matilda. 

“Well, perhaps he did,” said Anne, “‘ though he could not pos- 
sibly have been in time; for don’t you remember, Matilda, that we 
had not a moment to spare ? Still, I don’t think he found it out 
so soon as that; because, if so, he could have sent a telegram, you 
know.” 

“Who knows,” exclaimed Miss Matilda, catching at the slightest 
straw of comfort, “‘ but there may be a telegram yet waiting for us; 
and though he does not know our names, what is easier than to 
describe us as ‘three ladies who have taken a bag by mistake.’ 
Anne, my dear, you have removed a weight from my mind; I feel 
confident that to-morrow all will be put straight. So goto bed now, 
for in the morning, as soon as we think any one is stirring, we must 
be up and off to the station.” 

But, alas for the uncertainty of human wishes when hope alone 
gives them strength! Notwithstanding that Miss Matilda Nettle- 
ton and her Cousin Anne arose betimes and proceeded with all 
despatch to the railway station, not a syllable could they learn of 
their missing friend nor of their missing bag. No message had 
been received, no-telegram sent, no inquiries made; and, baffled 
and disheartened, the two ladies had to return to their hotel to 
concoct fresh plans for getting rid of this unfortunate encumbrance 
and placing it once more in the possession of its lawful owner. 

A second suggestion was made by Anne, andsthis was that their 
recent companion would perhaps go to the office of the steamer 
and there lodge his inquiries, together with a message indicating 
his whereabouts and how he might best be found. What did 
Cousin Matilda think of this, and of sending the bag at once back 
to Antwerp by the guard of the train? But impressed by the sense 
of responsibility her mistake had imposed upon her, Miss 
Matilda, although approving the plan, would listen to no counsel 
which involved parting with the bag. Honourable lady as she was, 
she could give credit to no compromise on this point, and she 
remained firm to her resolution that if the bag had to be lodged in 
other hands, into that safe custody it should be transmitted by her 
own, without incurring the risk of any medium or go-between. 
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In vain Anne begged to be allowed to undertake the journey. 
Miss Matilda was unflinching: she seemed bent on punishing her- 
self to the utmost, and leaving Anne and Mrs. Crampton to spend 
the day at Cologne. So Miss Matilda, together with her waterproof 
cloak, her umbrella, and Mr. Slack’s bag, set off for Antwerp, where, 
after a vain search, unable to discover so much as a trace of their 
recent companion, she unwillingly entrusted the bag to the agent’s 
care, and, reassured by his confident assertion that the owner was 
certain to apply for it, retraced her way back to Cologne, and, in 
company with Anne and Mrs. Crampton, started the next morning 
for Bonn, from which place, after a short stay, during which not a 
word had been heard of Mr. Slack, nor any tidings of the missing 
bag, they set off on their already arranged journey. Time and 
change work wonders, and busy with what she was doing, and 
pleased with all she was seeing, it is not to be wondered at if the 
keenness of Miss Matilda’s self-reproach gradually wore away until 
the circumstances of the unlucky exchange, swallowed up in passing 
events, was all but forgotten, save by Anne, who filled many an idle 
half-hour with conjectures as to what had become of the two black 
bags, and whether there was any probability of their respective owners 
ever meeting again. Very likely, long before this, a man so evidently 
used to ladies’ society had forgotten all about her; or if she still 
chanced to abide in his remembrance it was only to be connected 
with a circumstance which had doubtless been attended by some 
annoyance and much ‘inconvenience. Anne seldom recalled the 
many inconveniences she had been and still would be subjected to 
through the absence of all those numerous cuffs, collars, frills, and 
habit-shirts which, with bewildered curiosity, Mr. Slack had gazed 
upon and mentally wondered over. 

Poor Mr. Slack! A whole week had elapsed since, brisk and gay, 
he set his foot on foreign shores, every minute of which served but 
to increase his perplexities and add to his annoyances. Was ever 
man, as represented by a scrupulously neat and particularly sensitive 
bachelor of forty-seven, placed in a more awkward predicament 
than that in which Mr. Slack found himself—a stranger in a far-off 
land, condemned to encase his well cared for body in linen the 
fashion and pattern of which his eyes loathed and his flesh 
abominated ? Mr. Slack was a Briton to his backbone, a backbone 
covered at this particular moment by a shirt the stripes of which were 
lively, the collar limp, the front ample, and the sleeves short. Fifty 
times a day did Mr. Slack see this disreputable caricature of his 
once respectable self reflected—before, behind, sideways, and full- 
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faced, yet with no better result than disgust at the spectacle he 
presented—his shirt ill-fitting, his necktie shabby, his hair rough, 
and his clothes dusty. 

No wonder people eyed him with suspicion, as they certainly did 
each time he began his confused inquiries about the ladies whom 
he described as ‘“ Dames Anglaises,” and whose distinctive mark he 
gave as carrying with them three black bags ‘‘ Comme ¢a.” 

Seen them! Who hadn’t seen them? Not an hotel did he put 
up at, not a person did he meet, but they had just parted with the 
three veritable ladies, each holding in her hand a bag which the 
one Mr. Slack was possessed of might have claimed for its twin 
brother. They had been met at Bingen, at Coblentz, at Frankfort, 
at Manheim, had started for Switzerland—the Tyrol, for Milan, for 
Vienna; until Mr. Slack, fairly worn out and distracted, came to the 
conclusion that the Continent must be overrun with ladies each one 
of whom had registered a vow to carry about with her a similar 
black bag. Never again would he run the risk of being placed in 
the predicament to which this spirit of female unanimity had sub- 
jected him. For, strange as it may appear, every one seemed 
attracted by the bag. Men eyed it, women claimed it, porters looked 
suspiciously at it; he never carried it without feeling conscious of 
being stared at, and never left it behind without feeling certain its 
contents would be stared into. The agony he underwent through 
detecting a smile on a chambermaid’s face or a snigger in a 
waiters manner was only known to Mr. Slack himself, the climax 
being reached by the lock giving way and the contents being sent 
fluttering down and about the stairs. 

He no longer hesitated, but the next day set off for Rotterdam, 
and before another week had elapsed was once more back in his 
native land, buoyed up with the certainty that by the aid of an 
advertisement in the Zimes and inquiries at Twickenham he should 
be able to restore the unfortunate bag once more into the custody 
of its lawful owner. 

An unexpected return is seldom successful, and poor Mr. Slack 
had to drain to its dregs the cup of discomfort attendant on such a 
bold venture. The rooms were dismantled, the carpets up, the bed 
was taken down, and the maid was away. Impressed by a sense of 
her injuries, Mrs. Jones could find no better outlet for her indigna- 
tion than the constantly repeated “Good gracious on me, Mr. 
Slack, whatever has happened to you, sir, that you should come 
back in this wise, looking no more like the gentleman that started 
off a fortnight since come Thursday next than I don’t know what, 
nor couldn’t say to save my life?” 
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“Happened, Mrs. Jones?” laughed Mr. Slack. ‘‘ Why, nothing. 
I’m dirty, and perhaps a trifle tired, but a good wash and some 
breakfast will put all that straight.” 

‘I’m sure I’m glad to hear you say so,” sighed Mrs. Jones. Then 
her quick eye catching sight of the strange bag, she added, 
‘But lor, Mr. Slack, that ain’t your bag, sir? Why, you've never 
gone and lost your luggage, to be sure °” 

“ Lost my luggage, Mrs. Jones? Oh, dear, no,” said Mr. Slack. 
Then seeing it was of no use trying to pass off the impostor on 
Mrs. Jones, he added— 

“The reason of my having this is that some friends are bringing 
my bag with them, and this bag belongs to them, only I brought it 
on because it was more convenient, you know.” 

“‘ Oh, indeed, sir,” snorted Mrs. Jones, ever alive to the terrible 
fear that some demon in female -form might be going to snatch 
from her the lodger who, of all others, suited her most completely. 

At the tone of Mrs. Jones’s voice and the accompanying look in 
Mrs. Jones’s eye, Mr. Slack’s heart sank within him. Why had he 
made this wretched evasion, spoken by him without thought and in 
order to overcome the momentary embarrassment occasioned by 
the fear of his landlady’s inquiries? For him to tell the truth 
now would but confirm the suspicions he saw his statement had 
awakened. So, assuming the most devil-me-care air at his com- 
mand, he begged Mrs. Jones to get breakfast ready as soon as she 
could manage it; and humming as he went “‘ Za donna e mobile,” he 
ran upstairs and disappeared inside the bedroom. 

Slam went the door, and off fell the mask of unconcern under 
which Mr. Slack had concealed his real trepidation while, bag in 
hand, he had stood confessed the greatest coward over whom a land- 
lady had ever played the tyrant. Long years of experience had 
taught him that in vain might he try to keep any possession of Azs 
secret from the eyes of Mrs. Jones, whose penetration could pick 
locks, empty drawers, and turn cupboards inside out. Given, by 
Mr. Slack’s absence, five minutes of opportunity, and when he 
returned he knew that imprinted on Mrs. Jones’s vinegar visage he 
should see the whole list of fine clothes contained within that 
disastrous counterfeit. No, he could never leave it and the house 
together. Whither he went the bag must go: when he sat it must 
stand within his sight—when he slept it must repose under his 
bed. Until he got it to Twickenham he and it must never be 
parted ; and the question now to be answered was, how soon could 
he arrive within the precincts of that suburban locality and enter 
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upon a series of fresh inquiries concerning three ladies whose 
description he must furnish. 

White Mr. Slack’s mind had been arriving at these conclusions, 
his bodily activity had been directed towards changing his travel- 
stained garments, putting on one of his own peculiar shirts, 
indulging in the luxury of a good brush at his hair, and effecting 
the hundred and one niceties of the toilet which loss of apparatus 
had hitherto condemned him to neglect. 

The ceremony finished, once more he stood Mr. Brimmington 
Slack, with an appearance so irreproachable that had he carried 
about the black bags of a whole harem of spinsters not a ruffle 
would have stirred the ocean of either public or private confidence. 
Catching sight of him as he took his seat at the breakfast table on 
which, in spite of her indignation, Mrs. Jones had just set a 
perfectly cooked chop, the arrows of sarcasm with which that 
wrathful landlady had filled her quiver became suddenly blunted, 
and in place of the nettle she had ready on the tip of her tongue, 
she merely said, in a tone of lachrymose satisfaction— 

“I’m glad to see you looking a little more like your usual self 
again, sir.” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly right now, Mrs. Jones, and shall be equal to 
anything by the time I’ve done justice to your good cooking.” 

“I’m sure,” said Mrs. Jones, descending to a sniff, “if I don’t 
do my best ’tain’t for want o’ trying, Mr. Slack.” 

“But you always do do your best, Mrs. Jones. Why, I haven't 
seen a chop cooked like that since I left home. Talk about going 
abroad and foreign dishes,” continued Mr. Slack, tickling his nose 
with the goodly scent of the full-flavoured mutton. ‘‘ Give me old 
England, say I. Take my word for it, Mrs. Jones, one good chop 
is worth a whole sheep of their fricaseed cofelette de mouton.” 

Mrs. Jones’s spirits began to rise. If this was not the most 
decided “‘put on” she had ever seen, there was no cause for 
further fear. “Only do their cooking well,” she mused, pluming 
herself on the art in which she excelled, “and it’s little chance the 
most designing female of all the upper classes has got against one 
who knows her business.” 

“Can you get me the Zimes, Mrs. Jones ?” said the voice of Mr. 
Slack, breaking in on his landlady’s reverie. ‘I have hardly seen 
a paper since I left. What has happened while I’ve been away ? 
Any news, eh ?” 

“Not nothing that will interest you, sir,” replied Mrs. Jones, 
trying to recall some of the contents of the weekly paper from which 
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her stock of news was derived. ‘ There’s been two or three most 
awful fires in the City, and a woman died through being starved to 
a skeleton at Bermondsey, and nine men was thrown down off a 
scaffold in Islington, and a boat upset and all hands lost on the 
river; but I can’t call to mind nothing more much, excepting ’tis 
that the bloodthirsty villain who did that cold-blooded murder in 
Spitalfields hasn’t been taken, though he’s known to be about some- 
wheres in London, for after changing his clothes he stopped in 
King William Street and bought a black bag and in it put all the 
things he’d worn before.” 

“A black bag!” repeated Mr. Slack. 

Mrs. Jones gave a nod of assent. 

‘Just such a one,” she said, “as that you’ve got with you 
upstairs, may be, sir.” 

“The bag I’ve got upstairs!” exclaimed Mr. Slack, sharply. 
“Pack of stuff and nonsense! That bag is—a—foreign bag—a 
very uncommon bag; not at al! like anything any one would buy 
here, Mrs. Jones.” 

Mr. Slack imparted this imaginary information with a decision 
intended to quash at once any pretence of curiosity on the score of 
similarity that Mrs. Jones might indulge in. 

** Oh, indeed, is it, sir?” said Mrs. Jones, huffed at Mr. Slack’s 
sharp speech. “I’ve hardly cast my eye towards it myself; but if 
it’s what you say, I daresay many ‘ull be for wishing their bags was 
of the same fanciful pattern ; for it is reported, though I won’t be 
the one to vouch for it, that the police has their strict orders to 
stop and open any bag they feel disposed to, which—as this has 
been always looked on as a free country—ain’t at all a pleasant 
look out for some folks.” 

Now, monstrous, absurd, and impossible as he knew the silly 
tittle-tattle of this woman’s foolish talk to be, in an instant Mr. 
Slack’s nervous impatience to be rid of the bag returned upon 
him with redoubled force. Bolting the remains of his chop, and 
gulping down his tea, to Mrs. Jones’s unbounded surprise, he 
jumped up from the table, and muttering something about an 
important engagement which would take him away for the best part 
of the day, vanished upstairs, was gone for a moment, when down 
he ran again ;'so that before Mrs. Jones could get to the landing, 
she heard the street door slam behind him, and by the time she 
reached the window a cab had been hailed, into which Mr. Slack 
jumped, and holding tight hold of the black bag, in another 
moment was driven from her sight. 
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To follow the complication of circumstances, the entanglement 
of situations, the unhappy events, the untoward mistakes by which 
Mr. Slack was harassed and worried for the next few weeks would 
tax the powers of the biographer and weary the patience of 
the reader. Suffice it to say that though the year was now fast 
coming to a close, not a word had been heard nor a line inter- 
changed between Mr. Brimmington Slack and the three ladies 
with whom in July last he made his short and ill-started journey. 
Of the two unlucky bags, the one, unclaimed and forgotten, lies 
still in the office on the Antwerp Quay; the other, miserable to 
relate, hangs an incubus still, and is still in the possession of Mr. 
Slack, who, after searching Twickenham in vain, being sent from 
pillar to post on fool’s errands without number—after advertising 
inthe Zimes, Morning Post, and—happy thought !—the Queen, “the 
ladies’ newspaper,” has been forced to succumb to Fate’s iron 
sway. Seizing the occasion of a day at Margate, suggested by him- 
self and accepted by Mrs. Jones, he has at last managed to bring 
away the unfortunate bag from the Waterloo waiting-room, where 
in safety it had for weeks lain deposited, and unobserved and 
unsuspected, smuggle it into the house, and with the utmost care 
and caution secrete it in a trunk, the former contents of which he 
had covertly abstracted to make room for its reception. 

In his own mind Mr. Slack had no doubt that the ladies were 
still abroad, carrying out a wish Anne had expressed to him that 
their stay might be prolonged beyond the originally intended 
month. So long as they returned before Christmas Miss Matilda 
had said she did not see any great obstacle to their remaining; 
and acting on this supposition, as Christmas drew near, Mr. Slack 
began again to occupy himself with the composition of advertise- 
ments so mysterious, and descriptions so complicated, that cer- 
tainly, had they ‘‘ met the eye” of cither of our three friends, they 
would have been passed over without the slightest idea that they 
in any way concerned them. 

Arrived at Antwerp on their journey back Miss Nettleton and 
Anne made it their first care to call at the office and make 
anxious inquiries about the fate of the bag they had left, when 
great was their concern to hear that it still remained there, un- 
owned and unclaimed. Yet the clerk was as confident as ever that 
it would be all right. ‘‘The gentleman,” he said, ‘‘ would be certain 
to ask for it whenever he came back, which they might rest 
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assured he had not yet done, as the circumstance had been 
mentioned to the various stewards on the line, and up to that 
time not an inquiry had been made of one of them.” 

With their minds made thus far easy the ladies had returned to 
England ; but, it being now the end of August, in place of going to 
their respective homes Anne and Mrs. Crampton had set off to visit 
some friends in Bedfordshire, while Miss Nettleton had gone to 
Broadstairs, with which place she continued to be so charmed that 
a proposition had now come from her saying that if her cousins 
would join her she should decide to remain until the winter had 
‘passed and the fogs were over. 

Mrs. Crampton was delighted. She enjoyed being with Matilda, 
felt certain the sea air was the very thing to restore her, and, 
moreover, if Anne was released from the task of attending on her 
she would be able to pay that long-deferred visit to her friend and 
schoolfellow, Maria Price, who, tired of being refused, had at 
length said she should leave Anne to fix her own time and come 
when she could. 

Anne hesitated. Most people, she argued, had made engage- 
ments for Christmas, so that she hardly liked to volunteer such a 
proposition; still if Maria had other people coming, or should be 
going away herself, she could but say no; and they had hitherto 
always been such good friends that to allow the shadow of 
ceremony to rest between them now seemed absurd. So with many 
a doubting 7f and trembling du¢ Anne plucked up her courage, 
sent off the letter, and before two days had elapsed received her 
answer, which said :— 


“‘ DEAR ANNE,—You are the very person of all others we wanted 
most, but, fearing you could not be spared, I did not like to put 
you to the pain of sending another refusal. We are going to have 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster, whom you know, and a friend of John’s 
whom we want you to like, so come as soon as youcan. You will 
find us both ready to welcome you.” 


And now the clear-sighted reader requires to be told no more: 
the thing is plain before him. Of course the friend is Mr. 
Brimmington Slack, who, under Mr. Price’s hospitable roof— 
whether he will or no—is at length to meet the cause of his foreign 
journey, the cause of his return, and the owner of that distracting 
incubus—the black bag. 

So, passing over the invitation which he received, and after many 
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a groan and grumble accepted, we will suppose the decision made, 
the letter written, the matter settled; and Mr. Slack, this time 
accompanied by a brand-new leather portmanteau, set down at the 
Liverpool Street station just in time to rush to the office, get his 
ticket, fly along the platform, and be shot into a carriage, when 
off goes the train. What a close shave! How did he come to 
be so late? Mr. Slack’s first effort with returning breath was to 
give a sigh of relief that he had not been left behind ; his second, 
to stop and see was his luggage all right. 

He bends, when suddenly his eyes fall upon a form—a female 
form—a form which has grown familiar to his thoughts by day and 
to his dreams by night. 

“It is—z/ zs,” he cries. *‘ It is—it is,” comes echoing back, and 
in another instant Mr. Slack has seized in his excited grasp the out- 
stretched hands of Miss Anne Crampton. 

“To think that we should have met at last,” exclaims Mr. 
Slack, who, overcome by the suddenness of this unexpected joy, 
can scarce keep his rapture within decent bounds. 

“Yes, what a pleasure,” murmured Anne; “but oh! Mr. ——” 
and here Anne, hesitating, grew confused. 

“Slack!” cried the gentleman. ‘‘ Mr. Brimmington Slack ; 
Miss a 

“Anne Crampton,” supplied the lady, after which they both 
shook hands again, seeming weil pleased with their self-introduc- 
tion. 

“And have you had your bag yet, Mr. Slack?” said Miss 
Anne. 

“No, but I have”—— 

** Mine ?” broke in Miss Anne. 

“Yours,” cried Mr. Slack, laughing uproariously. ‘‘ Yours— 
yes, of course it’s yours. The moment I knew that bag did not 
belong to me, that instant I felt convinced it must belong 
to you.” 

“Oh, how kind it is of you to laugh like that,” said Anne, 
relieved. ‘‘ I can see now that you have been good enough to make 
nothing more than a joke of it.” 

“‘ A joke!” echoed Mr. Slack, struck by the novelty of the idea. 
“Of course I did—the best joke I ever knew in all my life.” And 
he cast at Anne a look which seemed to individually sum up the 
whole contents of the bag at a glance, and was so irresistibly 
comical that it set her laughing too. 

“And you have kept it all this time 2” she said. 
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“Kept it,” exclaimed Mr. Slack, emphatically. ‘‘ Kept it. I 
would not have parted with it for worlds. I carried it about with 
me everywhere, guarded it as a sacred trust, which had I died 
should have been buried with me.” 

Really this was getting more than serious. At the earnest- 
ness of Mr. Slack’s tone and the fixedness of his look Anne felt 
her heart tremble. Surely no ordinary interest could inspire such 
feelings as these? What should she do? How should she act ? 
In her perplexity she ventured such a tender look towards Mr. 
Slack that positively his own heart, which for years he had 
declared to himself was nothing but a disordered liver, began to 
palpitate with unmistakable emotion. 

“IT am afraid you are used to paying a great many compliments,” 
said Anne. 

“7?” exclaimed Mr. Slack. ‘‘No, believe me no.” Happen 
what might, Mr. Slack could not allow a trusting being like this-to 
regard him as a merc heartless, unfeeling profligate. 

“Indeed I may say, my dear Miss Crampton, that so far 
from pleading guilty to any soft impeachment of this kind— 
until it was my happiness to meet you I never” What the 
deuce was he going to say? Lost in this. labyrinth of words, 
Mr. Slack had not an idea, so he repeated ‘‘Never” with great 
emphasis, adding as a sequence ‘“‘ And not until after that little 
contretemps, when we were so unfortunately separated, did I ever 
realise how sad it is to seek for one—and seek in vain—for you 
have no idea how persistently 1 sought you from one town to the 
other. Here I was on your track: there I had lost all clue. Oh,” 
sighed Mr. Slack, “what a weary time that was, till, sick with hope 
deferred, worn out, and spiritless, I returned within a fortnight to 
my home, a thoroughly disappointed man.” 

“Oh, Mr. Slack!” said Anne, for the pathos of Mr. Slack’s 
words had all but melted her to tears. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Slack, what can 
I say? I really feel I am not worthy of so much devotion, 
although,” she added, faintly blushing, ‘‘I must confess I never 
before felt so drawn towards one I knew so little of, and after you 
had left I often had to take myself to task, little dreaming I had 
awakened a feeling similar in you.” 

For a moment such a rush of conflicting emotion overpowered 
Mr. Slack that Miss Anne, the carriage, and all that it contained 
seemed to swim round and whirl before him; to hide his em- 
barrassment he was forced to bend down and make a feint of 
seeking to salute the lady’s hand. Here was a predicament to 
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find himself in: alone in a railway carriage with a sensitive being 
who, influenced by something he seemed to have said, had been 
led to expose the too great susceptibility of her own tender feelings. 
What could he do? How should he act? It was true he had 
admired, and did admire, the lady before him ; but, bless my heart, 
a serious subject like matrimony needed years of reflection and 
hesitation, and here was he suddenly brought to the very edge of 
the dangerous plunge, and already growing dizzy by the depth of 
affection he saw he had stirred within that tender heart. 

Terrible as the alternative seemed, unless Mr. Slack was hence- 
forth to brand himself as a villain and a brute he must bow to the 
destiny which was opened thus before him, and casting away all 
thoughts of self, offer at once his hand and heart, and ask Miss 
Anne to be his wife. 

The moment’s pause seemed half a year. What shall he say? 
She does not speak, but, evidently waiting for the craven words 
which linger yet in Mr. Slack’s husky throat, sits silent and still 
with blushing cheeks and downcast eyes. 

“Miss Crampton,” he managed to get out. ‘‘My dear Miss 
Crampton, words fail me to frame the request I—I really wish to 
make—your too feeling heart will suggest the wish that rises 
within mine. Could you forego the sweet companionship of your 
beloved mother and your very superior cousin, and entrust the 
guidance of your future life to one who feels himself to be a most 
unworthy substitute? In short, my dear Miss Crampton, if you 
would consider my hand and heart and a modest competency 
worthy of your acceptance, allow me to lay them with humble devo- 
tion at your feet.” 

“Oh, Mr. Slack!” cried Anne—and now her tears were falling 
fast—‘‘ You are too kind, too good; the confiding trust you show 
in making such an offer overpowers me—it does indeed! We are 
anything but rich, sir; my mother is a widow, we are in a way 
dependent on my cousin—then I am no longer young—and to think 
that you care for mealone. Oh, you are too good! I have nothing 
but the whole of my grateful heart to give you in return.” 


‘‘And is not that an exchange worth a kingdom ?” exclaimed 


Mr. Slack, all his former hesitation and embarrassment gone, 
for Anne’s tearful face and trembling words had seemed to drive 
away regret and fear from his mind, and his heart, which a 
moment before had felt so heavy, now sat within him buoyant and 
light as thistle-down. 

“Too good ?” said Mr. Slack, quoting Anne’s repeated assertion. 
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““Why, Miss Anne, how do you know but I am the veriest 
impostor that ever trod the earth ?” 

‘** No, you are not that,” laughed Anne. “I know all about you 
and who you are.” And answering Mr. Slack’s inquiring gaze, she 
added, “‘ Mr. Brimmington Slack, Mr. John Price of Ongar’s great 
friend.” 

“Why, who told you? however did you know that ?” 

Stooping down, Anne made a pull at the portmanteau and 
pointed to the direction on it. ‘‘When the guard,” she said, 
“‘whom I know, put it into the carriage, he told me that the gentle- 
man who was going to Mr. Price’s was coming, so as I was rather 
curious about John’s friend, I sat expecting him, and when he 
came it turned out to be you.” 

“And you know the Prices ?” exclaimed Mr. Slack. 

“Yes. I’m going down now to stay with them.” 

“Never,” cried Mr. Slack; “it can’t be—the thing’s not 
possible.” 

“Oh yes, but it is. I was asked to meet you before, only as 
Cousin Matilda wished to go abroad I could not go.” 

Mr. Slack’s astonishment became so overpowering that he was 
obliged to take off his hat and relieve his feelings by a long- 
drawn sigh. 

““What!” he exclaimed ; “‘do you mean to tell me that you are 
the lady asked by the Prices last July ?” 

“Yes; the very same.” 

“Why, bless my soul, I ran away from you. I went abroad for 
no other reason than that I would not meet_you and be made to 
marry a woman I felt I should detest.” 

“Ah, then I see they talked of me, as they did of you,” said 
Anne slyly. ‘Oh, I fancied you must be such a different man 
from what you are.” 

Not at all clever, nor a bit good looking. What a charming 
companion she was to be sure! So unaffected, and frank and 
sensible. Mr. Slack’s spirits rose every moment. His only regret 
was that they could not be married at once and start off on their 
honeymoon. 

‘‘You may be sure,” he said laughing, “I never knew from 
whom I was running away, but I did know whom I was running 
after.” For by this time, having ignored the bag, Mr. Slack felt 
fully convinced that the aim and object of his search had all along 
been Anne, and Anne alone. ‘‘And when Price asked me down,” 
he added, “I only hesitated because—of what I was leaving 
behind.” 
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“What will the Prices say ?” said Anne. ‘ How shall we tell 
them ?” ’ 

‘Leave that to me,” said Mr. Slack, growing bold asa lion, “‘1’ll 
give them a surprise.” 

“Why, how?” But before Mr. Slack could tell the station 
came in sight—in went the train, and up to the door of the carriage 
ran a lady followed by a gentleman, who cried “ There’s Slack— 
all right! How d’ye do, old fellow? Why, Anne, is that you? 
Maria—here’s Anne and Slack come in the same carriage 
together.” 

“I hope you’ve been talking,” said Mrs. Price, when Anne, who 
had by this time been helped out and duly welcomed, stood by 
her side. ‘I want you to be great friends, you know, so let me 
introduce you.” 

“‘ Stay,” said Mr. Slack, seizing the opportunity. “First let me 
introduce you. Your old friend Miss Anne Crampton---the future 
Mrs. Brimmington Slack.” 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


WHAT can be a more fitting topic of literary Table Talk than the 
following communication (which has within these few days reached 
me from my contributor “‘ Fin Bec” >—‘‘ From across the Atlantic 
that dainty /ourchetfe—one of the most erudite and genial of our 
American Cousins, to whom all Shakespeare’s lines are ‘ house- 
hold words, —Horace Howard Furness; sends me this year’s bill 
of fare of the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia—valiant trencher- 
men who never fail to foregather reverently on pleasant Will’s 
birthday—having garnered from his immortal pages mottoes and 
quips and conceits as proper sauce to their meats and pasties. 
And to whom, save to SYLVANUS URBAN, should ‘ Fin Bec’ send 
the latest of these quaint menus ?” 

MDCCCLXXVI. 
1564 APRIL 26 GULIELMUS FILIUS JOHANNES SHAKSPERE. 
1616 APRIL 25 WILL SHAKSPERE GENT. 
Prologue. To his bones sweet sleep! 
alamon. Ev’n he that led you to this banquet.—V. iv. 22. 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SHAKSPERE 
SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Theseus. Keep the feast full; bate not an hour on’t !—I. i. 219. 
Theseus. They have a noble work in hand, will honour 
The very powers that love ’em.—V. i. 6. 
lWooer. Come, sweet, we'll go to dinner.—V. ii. 89. 
AT THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22. AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
Theseus. good cheer, 
Now turn we towards your com forts.—I. i. 233. 
1st Queen. Thou shalt remember nothing more than what 
That banquet bids thee to !—I. i. 185. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Richard L. Ashurst Samuel Dickson Francis Macauley 

A. Sydney Biddle Asa I. Fish John G. R. McEiroy 

Henry Armitt Brown Horace Howard Furness Alfred Vezin 

J. M. Da Costa Victor Guilloa Henry Galbraith Ward 
Theseus. The prim’st for this proceeding, and the number 


To carry such a business, forth and levy 





Our worthiest instruments.—I. i. 161. 
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Gerrold. 
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Palamon. 


Arcite. 


Emilia. 


Palamon. 


Da ughter. 


Servant, 
Emilia. 


Gaoler. 
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Daughter. 
Ist Queen. 
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Hark, sir! they call 
The scatter’d to the banquet.—III. i. 108. 
We are a merry rout, or else a rabble, 
Of company.—III. v. 106. 
Are they all thus ? 
They are all the sons of honour. 
Now, as I have a soul, I long to see ’em !—IV. ii. 139. 


MENU, 
You talk of feeding me to give me strength.—III. i. 119. 
Our stars must glister with new fire, or be 
To-day extinct.—V. i. 69. 
Fie, fie ! 
What tediosity and disensanity 
Is here among ye !—III. v. 1. 


LITTLE NECK CLAMS. 
This is a cold beginning.—III. v. tor. 
I make 
A carrack of a cockle shell.—ITI. iv. 13. 
I first appear, though rude, and raw.—III. v. 122. 


LIEBFRAUENMILCH 1865. 
Do you not feel it thaw you ? 
Stay; I’ll tell you 
After a draught or two more. 
Spare it not. 
The Duke has more, coz.—III. iii. 17. 


POTAGE. 
Aux Asperges 4 la Royale. 
Constant queen, 
Sweet, white as chaste, and pure.—V. i. 26. 
AMONTILLADO 1857. 
Give me more wine.—III. iii. 27. 
Some two hundred bottles.—V. ii. 45. 
PRIMEURS VARIEES. 
Merry spring time’s harbinger.—I. i. 8. Song. 
All dear Nature’s children sweet.—I. i. 13. Song. 
BoucuEEs A LA REINE. 
Dainty, madam.—II. i. 183. 
She locks her beauties in her bud.—II. i. 195. 
POISSON. 
Saumon Frais de Californie 4 la Hollandaise. 
one salmon.—II. i. 4. 
they have skippéd 
Torrents,—I. iii. 37. 
STEINBERGER CABINET 1865. 
I loved my lips the better ten days after :—II. iii. 26. 
Thus dost thou still make good the tongue o’ the world.— 
I. i. 226. 
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CONCOMBRES. 
You are dangerous,—II. ii. 318. 
There is no remedy.—II. i. 322. 
RELEVE. 
Selle de Mouton 4 I’ Anglaise. 
What is this ? 
’Tis a lusty meat.—III. iii. 27. 
I am glad 
You have so good a stomach. 
I am gladder 
I have so good meat to ’t.—III. iii. 20. 
POMMERY SEC. 
CREMANT D’AyY BLANC. 
out of two I should 
Choose one,—V. i. I4I. 
What a mere child in fancy 
That having two fair gowds of equal sweetness, 
Cannot distinguish, but must cry for both !—IV. ii. 52. 
LEGUMES. 
Petits Pois au Naturel. 
(then but beginning 
To swell about the blossom),—I. iii. 67. 
Pommes de Terre des Bermudes. 
Like wrinkled pebbles in a glassy stream, 
You may behold ’em!—I. i. 112. 
ENTREES. 
Quenelles Bigarrées au Salpicon. 
Artichauts 4 la Barigoule. 
shall their sweetness fall 
Upon thy tasteful lips,—I. i. 178. 
their sharp spines being gone—I. i. 1. Song. 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs, or all 
Th’ enamell’d knacks o’ the mead or garden !—III. i. 
PERRIER JOUET 1872. 
What a fiery sparkle and quick sweetness 
Has this young prince !—IV. ii. 13. 
Asperges en branches. 
first born child of Ver,—I. i. 7. Song. 
SORBET. 
Grog Americain. 
with ice to cool ’em.—I. ii. 34. 
I feel myself, 
With this refreshing, able once again 
To out-dure danger.—III. vi. 8. 
ROTI. 
Bécassines sous Canapé. 
babes broach’d on the lance,—I. iii. 20. 
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for our crowned heads we have no roof 
Save this,—I. i. 52. 

Pommes de Terre 4 la Parisienne. 
CHATEAU LAFITE 1868. 
CLOS-VOUGEOT 1868. 

The very lees of such, millions of rates 
Exceed the wine of others ;—I. iv. 29. 
Well, sir, I'll pledge you. [Drinks. 
Drink a good hearty draught ! 
it breeds good blood, man—III. iii. 16. 
Salade de Laitue et Fromages Divers. 
You must lose your head,--IV. i. 77. 
A love grows as you decay !—V. iii. I11. 
Many and stale ;—V. iv. ii. 
MADERE 1829. 
His age some six-and-thirty.—IV. ii. 137. 
ENTREMETS. 
Omelette Soufflée au Kirsch. 
*tis up,—IV. i. 136. 
’Tis but a gaudy shadow, 
That old Time, as he passes by, takes with him.—II. i. 156. 


MADERE 1818. 
How old is she ? 
She is eighteen.—V. ii. 137. 
DESSERT. 
Glace ‘‘ Centennial.”’ 


Fruits Assortis. 
Pure red and white,—IV. ii. 107. 


LACRYMA CHRISTI. 
Sacred vials, fill’d with tears,—I. v. 5. Song. 
CAFE Nor. 
his complexion 


Nearer a brown than black ;—IV. ii. 78. 
as a man would wish ’em, strong and clean ;—IV. ii. 114. 


LIQUEURS FINES. 
Cognac, Chartreuse, Aya Pana. 
What stuff’s here !—IV. iii. 15. 
give us nectar with ’em, 
For we are more clear spirits.—V. iv. 12. 
altogether without appetite, 
Save often drinking ;—IV. iii. 4. 


>? 


CIGARES. 


*Tis a sweet onc, 
And will perfume me finely—V. ii. 68. 
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Arcite. whose breath blows down 
The teeming Ceres’ foison; who dust pluck 
With hand armipotent from forth blue clouds 
The mason’d turrets ;—V. i. 53. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Epilogue. *Tis in vain, I see, to stay ye: 
Have at the worst can come, then ! 
(For ’tis no other) any way content ye, 
(For to that honest purpose it was meant ye) 
We have our end ; 
Theseus. Once more, farewell all! [Axeunt.—l. i. 225. 
3rd Queen. a city, full of straying streek ;—I. v, 15. 


’ 


The citations this year are from ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” attributed to 
Shakspere and Fletcher. The editions used are the “ Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher,” by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. London, 1846; ‘‘Dyce’s Shak- 
spere.”” 2nd Edition. London, 1864; Skeat’s ‘“*Two Noble Kinsmen.” 


Cambridge, 1875. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MDCCCLXXVI. 

As I expected, some communications have reached me touching 
that letter from Mr. Plummer which I printed last month on the 
subject of the curvature of the globe. Mr. Plummer, it will be 
remembered, stated that a contractor, having cut a canal two miles 
long with a straight bed, found the water, when it was let in, 
running eight inches deeper in the middle than at the ends, which 
Mr. Plummer submitted for Mr. Hampden’s consideration as a 
fair demonstration of the curvature of the earth, the eight inches 
being a correct proportion in the distance. Here is Mr. Hampden’s 
reply, which is characteristically forcible :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 
22, Paternoster Row, Nov. 2, 1876. 

I hereby promise and pledge myself to pay Mr. J. J. Plummer the sum of 
fifty pounds if he will prove that there is ove truthful statement in his letter to 
you touching the curvature of the bed of the canal. 

The form of the challenge strikes me as somewhat strange, seeing 
that Mr. Plummer said nothing about the ‘ curvature of the bed of 
the canal,” but declared the bed to be straight and the surface of 
the water curved. I, however, forwarded acopy of Mr. Hampden’s 
note to Mr. Plummer, who, in the following letter, replies at once 
to that and to my observations of last month :— 

Orwell Dene, Nacton, Ipswich, November 5th, 1876. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your queries in the Gentleman’s Magazine, I may remark 
that a practical surveyor would more readily and authoritatively resolve your 


i 
doubts regarding the methods whereby a perfectly straight bed would be made to 
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acanalthanI. Necessarily, if the plan adopted had been to level from point to 
point along its course, he must insensibly have ‘“ followed the earth’s curvature,”’ 
but my correspondent implied that there is a simpler if less accurate method of 
surveying in use, which serves very well in ordinary cases, where only short dis- 
tances are passed over, nor could I be at a loss to know what this method would. 
be. Let us assume that two staves are erected at either end of the canal, their 
upper extremities being at a conveniently assumed height above the level of the 
water or the canal bottom. Then placing a level at one end of the proposed 
canal and adjusting it upon the other staff, any number of points may be set off 
on perpendicular rods erected at suitable distances between the ends, all of which 
will (disregarding the slight effect of atmospheric refraction) be upon the same 
plane. It would be immaterial how tortuous the course of the canal. If he then 
shifted the level to the other end and, repeating the operation, arrived at the 
same system of points, he would be satisfied of the correctness of his work. The 
excavations would then be carried on to a depth below the fiducial points equal 
to the assumed distances at the ends. 

I have further received your note of the 4th inst. containing copy of Mr. 
Hampden’s challenge, of which I had already heard, directly from himself. He 
makes me the further offer of a wager for £100 that I cannot show a curve of four 
inches in twenty miles upon the Bedford Canal in Norfolk. I must confess these 
offers are exceedingly tempting; it is seldom one has the chance of so easily 
pocketing so considerable a sum. Unfortunately there is one point that makes 
me hesitate. I have simply expressed a contrary belief to that so well known as 
being entertained by Mr. Hampden, and he at once politely charges me with 
presumption, insanity, and falsehood, as well as with a deliberate attempt to 
impose upon the credulity of the public and of “Cockney Editors.” Could I 
withstand the brunt of his terrible wrath if I were to become the fortunate pos- 
sessor of his £150? You are at liberty to make whatever use you please of this 
communication.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, JOHN J. PLUMMER. 


I wish Mr. Plummer’s explanation of the method by which the bed 
of the canal in question was cut level from end to end through a 
distance of two miles had given the actual plan adopted instead of 
an hypothetical one. I cannot doubt, however, that it is quite 
practicable to make a straight canal bed two miles in length near 
the surface of the earth, in spite of the globular formation of our 
planet. I confess I am not surprised that Mr. Plummer should 
hesitate to accept the challenge thrown down, since Mr. Hampden 
does not conduct this controversy with the courtesy or tolerance 
necessary to the pleasant pursuit of the investigation. I have a 
second letter from him, in which he tells me he cannot imagine 
how I failed to perceive the “‘ outrageous absurdity and palpable 
falsehood of every statement” in Mr. Plummer’s first letter; and he 
calls upon me to expose the “insult upon the credulity” of my 
readers. ‘“‘ Have you really yet to learn,” he asks, ‘that these 
so-called astronomers are the biggest impostors on the face of the 
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earth?” In the end he puts his name to the following general 
challenge :— 

I am prepared to pay the sum of ten guineas per mile on any ten miles of land 
or water where the prescribed curvature can be practically exhibited, in the 
presence of honest and intelligent men. 


, 





ANOTHER correspondent criticises Mr. Plummer’s canal theorem 
from a totally different point of view :-— 
TO SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 
73, Leadenhall Street, London, Nov. 13th, 1876. 


Sir,—A propos of “ Table Talk” in your issue of this month on the subject of 
Mr. John Hampden’s theory of the earth’s form, I wish humbly to express my 
surprise that Mr. Plummer, in his letter to you, should designate the bed or 
bottom of the excavation of which he speaks as being “‘ rigorously level.’’ 

If the contractor, after staking out his two miles of ground, had set in the 
middle an upright pole, and from that point had made the bed of his canal to 
proceed towards each end ina line that should be at a right angle to the per- 
pendicular pole, he would then have just such a canal as Mr. Plummer describes, 
and sufficient water being let in, the depth of water at each end would of course 
be about eight inches shallower than at the middle, as marked by the pole. 

But how can such a line as that of the surface“of this bed be termed ‘level’ ? 
A builder’s spirit-level applied as a test would indicate true level at no one point 
of the cutting except that where the pole stood. It would, in fact, be from the 
centre up to each end an incline at a gradient of eight inches per mile. 

Mr. Plummer told the contractor he should not have executed his survey upon 
the assumption of a dead level—I think it was the contractor’s misfortune that 
that was just what he failed to do. 

The commonly accepted theory—held even, as I gather from Mr. Plummer’s 
letter, by so learned a mathematician as that gentleman must be, he being a 
Professor of Astronomy—that a straight line drawn at a right angle to a per- 
pendicular line is Zevel must surely be erroneous; at least, and I state it with 
some diffidence, such is my clear conviction. 

I cannot help thinking that throughout the whole of the “ gossip” on this 
subject there has run one cardinal error—that is, the ignoring the fact that the 

line of the earth’s rotundity is the only line on earth that zs flat, assuming it to 
be conceded that the term flat signifies, as defined by most lexicographers, a 
state of levelness. 

In all mundane things the terms flat and round have a widely different mean- 
ing, but as applied to a line representing a segment of a circle the diameter of 
which is 8,000 miles the terms should be held as being synonymous, inasmuch 
as that line (such as exists on the surface of the ocean) indicates not only the 
curvature of the earth’s rotundity, but also the only line that is truly flat and 
level. Consequently I think we may safely say (I believe it to be incontrover- 
tible) that the earth may as properly be termed flat as round. 

If Mr. Hampden would only admit that the earth is round, I, for one, would 
not be at issue with him, at least not on the score of its flatness.—Very 
respectfully, 

SAMUEL T. ROBINSON. 
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Mr. Robinson is evidently a humourist in philology. I do not 
imagine that he is serious when he professes to have detected the 
cardinal error which has run through this gossip on the shape of 
our planet. It may be a convenient habit of engineers to use the 
terms “ flat” and “level” to signify surfaces and lines which are 
at every point equidistant from the centre of gravity; but in 
ordinary language a level line is understood to be the same thing 
as a straight line in geometry, and flat is synonymous with a plane 
surface according to Euclid’s definitions. Now a straight line in 
geometry does not correspond with the line of the curvature of 
the globe; neither does Euclid’s plane surface lie parallel with the 
oval face of the ocean. Here, however, arises the curious question 
whether we follow Euclid or the earth’s curvature in our ordinary 
mechanical operations. Is a billiard-table a plane as defined by 
Euclid, or is it what Mr. Robinson calls “level,” corresponding 
with the globular face of the planet ? If the billiard-table wore a 
hard and highly-polished face, and were made an absolute mathe- 
matical plane surface, I suppose the billiard-ball would rest 
nowhere except in the centre of the table, that point being nearer 
than any other to the centre of gravity. 


A PHILOSOPHER, sitting apart and watching the doings of his 
fellow man, complains that the world continues to be ruled and in 
a manner swayed to and fro by the most absolute folly. The 
greatest events arise, he avers, out. of the most utter nonsense. 
‘“* What is it,” he asks, “that is giving so much troubie to half a 
dozen of the principal nations: of the earth at the present moment ? 
It is a question of the sovereignty of a race of people whom we 
call Turks. Now Turkish rule in Europe, if it has a meaning, 
signifies that a person named Mahomet, who lived about thirteen 
hundred years ago, was commissioned by Heaven to make knowna 
system of theology, and to establish arule of life for mankind based 
upon that theology. But Mahomet never had any such commis- 
sion. His Khoran was not dictated by the angel Gabriel. He had 
no more actual knowledge about Paradise, or immortality, or of the 
will of God as to the conduct of men, than the meanest of the 
millions of people who have accepted his doctrine or the most 
unintelligent of the myriads who by the accident of birth or place 
has not been one of his followers. This statement of fact sounds 
very trite, and because it is trite we forget how much it has to do 


with the great matters which occupy so much of the world’s 
attention. When we come to reflect upon the subject it seems a 
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remarkable thing that millions of sensible people of various nations 
in these days should be on the point of actual warfare simply 
because the fact has not yet been recognised that the man 
Mahomet said and wrote a good many things without having any 
warrant whatever for his words. If anybody disputes my position, 
and attempts to trace the present troubles in Europe to more 
rational causes, I ask What would become of the Eastern question 
if every man and woman now living in Europe were to-day to 
open their eyes to the fact that Mahomet knew none of the things 
that he professed to know, and that there never was any decent 
show of reason for putting faith in Mahomet’s professions ?” I will 
not attempt to measure logic with my friend the philosopher. If 
his view of the situation does not embrace all that is to be said 
on this curious topic, there is something in what he says that is 
calculated to take some of the pride out of us as a portion of the 
brotherhood of so-called intelligent beings. 


WE ought not to have been told, as the result of the latest Arctic 
expedition, that to reach the North Pole is “impracticable.” That 
word, unfortunately, appeared in the first telegrams which an- 
nounced the return of the vessels and summarised into a sentence 
or two the results of the voyage. The explorers did all that it 
was possible for them to do, and could not penetrate beyond a 
certain point. It was a most interesting and important explora- 
tion, and the men deserve unbounded credit. But it does not 
follow that we shall never reach the Pole. It is purely a question 
of means and contrivances. The great service of the expedition 
is the knowledge it has given us of the fact that, until some new 
expedient has been thought of and perfected, any further attempt 
would be a waste of noble energy and endurance. We shall, 
however, know all about the Pole some day; and perhaps there is 
a process of arithmetic, conceivable though not practicable, which 
would tell us the date on which the flag of civilised adventure 
will be planted there. For if Mr. Buckle is right, and the 
human mind works by forces and processes potentially though 
not actually, in the present state of things, measurable, there 
must be figures somewhere which would show how, when, and 
by whom the point of earth farthest distant from the equator will 
be reached. 


THE old question of the abstract merits and demerits of war as an 
agency in human affairs has been naturally revived by Mr. Bright at 
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this crisis, and the eloquent Radical statesman has been called once 
more to account in many quarters for the heterodaoxy of his point of 
view. I will let that question rest where it is. It is a good 
subject to speculate upon if the speculation could be carried on 
upon its merits, apart from party predilections; and there is this 
advantage in “‘ table talk,” that it often offers a better opportunity 
for considering a point of controversy apart from allegiance to any 
section of thinkers than any other field of discussion. I will not 
attempt to lead the conversation, but I will offer a little item or 
two of material. Some considerable time ago an arithmetician 
made a careful estimate of the number of persons who have 
probably been killed in battle since the beginning of history, and 
his sum total ran up to 6,860,000,000. If he was anywhere near 
the mark the figure has probably by this time run up to seven 
thousand millions. That is equal to full seven times the present 
population of the earth. The period which this estimate covers is 
not much more than four thousand years, which gives a slaughter 
of more than fifteen hundred millions to each thousand years. 
Now, as the present population of our planet is put down at one 
thousand millions it would follow that, speaking roughly, it 
takes about six hundred years to sweep off the face of the earth by 
battle a number of persons equal to the entire population at any 
given time; and in every hundred years one-sixth of the human 
race is destroyed in fight. These facts form points of interest in 
the problem which Mr. Bright attempts to solve by contending 
that as a general rule these many battles have not conferred 
any material and lasting advantages either on the survivors or 
their posterity. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent: 


_ CONVULSIONS. 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS, CHILDREN'S POWDERS 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. 








Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. thd. and 2s. od. (great saving), with full directions. 
Sent Post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, 7. W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your chemist for a_/ree copy. 


AS A REFRESHING COOLING, AND ‘INVIGORATING BEVERAGE 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


PREPARED FROM SOUND RIPE FRUIT.) 

It is the best preventive and Cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin 
Eruptions, Impure Blood, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverish- 
ness, Menta! Depression, want of Appetite, Sourness of 
the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, &c., 

And to remove the effects of Errors of 
Eating and Drinking. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICK 2s. 9d. and As. Gd. 

Messrs. Ginson & Son, Chemists, of Hexham, writing for a further supply of the Fruit Salt, say:— 
“Since we introduced your FRUIT SALT in Hexham a few months ago, we have sold above a 
Thousand Bottles, and it gives general satisfaction, as customers who get it almost always recommen 
it to their friends. We have had numerous instances of its efficacy in the cure of bilious headaches and 
stomach complaints. It has had a greater sale than any other proprietary medicine that we know of.”’ 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS, 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT 
Lithia and Potass. 


SAFE TEETHING 
QNIHLI3L ASV3 














REGISTERED. 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN.’ and every label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, CAVENDISH SQuarr. 








BLACK BEETLES! 


STR COUCHS, ASTHMA|| 
BLACK BEETLES ! [MEL TITAN 


' ‘ Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
KEATING $ INSECT POWDER. is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 


maladies as 
BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other 














insects are destroyed by KEAGING’S INSECT DESTROY- 4 

(ING POWDER, which is ene harmless to domestic KEATI N C 
inimals-—Sold in tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d..each, by THomAS 

KeaTING, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, and all Chemists COU GH [ 0 Z F N C FS 
free by post, 14 and 83 stamps). 

















Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘“ KEATING’S 

_ - i ists, in Boxes, at 

POWDER, and ey ~d other, and you will not Ys id. and 0 4. 1B. They contain no opium 
disappointed. J or preparation thereof. 






































ICO TEED PURE AND SOLUBLE, 
The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa, is that the varicties commonly sold are 
mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble ; while really making them 
thick, nes and indigestible. This’ maybe easily detected , for. if Cocoa thickens in the cup 


it proves the addition of starch. CApBURY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coftee. 


CADBURY’S MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 





PAINLESS i ARTIFICIAL 
DENTISTRY. (noo TEETH. 


sn . aS ,f 
MR. G. H. JONES, @RUAGT Pin ——cag@ amma SURGECN DENTIST, 
67, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, in” } LONCON. 


Has obtained Her Majesty's v ba Rovat Letrers Patent 
for painlessly Nai : \ » adapting 
int eee ee A wi a 


Artificial Teeth by See ee Atmospheri¢ Pressure. 
Pamphlet gratis and post free, which exflains his improved system of adapting Teeth 


WITHOUT PAIN. 
TONE. MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


DEATH AND INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGER’S ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200, Ooo. 


BONUS ALLOWED TO ) INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


Apply to the Clerks at at the Railway Stations, the L peal Agents; or 
64, CORNHILL, & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
W/LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





























